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Vor. VI. 





Ir is the business of this journal rather to record what has 
been done than to offer plans for what might be done. Still, 
among the things that are done is the writing of a good many 
books which tell what ought to be done. And it is impossi- 
ble for the persons who are at work, as every one of our 
readers is at work, in the efforts to bring in a better state of 
things than exists — it is impossible for them not to look with 
a certain interest on literature which tries to point out a bet- 
ter way. We must consider the publication of schemes for 
improvement as a sign of the times, and as one of the marks 
of progress which it is our business to record. 

The popularity of Mr. Bellamy’s book indicated at least a 
willingness in the people of America to consider very large 
possible changes in the administration of affairs. Oddly 
enough, the suggestions made were suggestions which 
approved themselves to some of the most conservative peo- 
ple quite as much as they did to those most radical. It was 
impossible to divide on the old lines; it was impossible, for 
instance, to say that the holders of property were on one side, 
and that the people who had no property were on the other; 
it was impossible to say that capitalists took one view and 
that workingmen took another. To speak of a single instance, 
the book coolly swept away universal suffrage, which has been 
supposed to be one of the panaceas in which the public at 
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large was most interested. If the book has shown anything, 


it has shown that universal suffrage is by no means the fetich © 


which it had been regarded, and that the people of America, 
by and large, have learned that men influence their govern- 
ments and carry on their affairs by the weight of their own 
personal influence swaying things three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year, much more than by the weight of their 
ballots which are given only on one day. 

There are many other common superstitions of the penny- 
a-liner who writes for the press, which were rudely over- 
thrown by the popularity of Mr. Bellamy’s book. 


The book has called forth innumerable criticisms, quite as © 
much from those who have not read it as from those who 7 
have. Mr. Bellamy himself made the best of these in his 7 


address at the first annual meeting of the Nationalist Society 
of Bosteun, now more than a year ago. It was not conven- 
ient, however, for the people who found most fault with him 


to read that address, and in general it has been quite passed by | 


in the discussion on the subject. In that discussion, indeed, 
it is safe to say that ‘ Bellamy” 
name, with only the very slightest reference to what Mr. 
Bellamy has said or has not said, or to the opinions for which 
he has made himself responsible. The best-considered reply 
which has been made to the book, which has fallen into our 
hands, is that by Mr. Richard Michaelis, the editor of the 
Chicago Freie Presse. This is entertaining, as Mr. Bellamy’s 


own book is, and it is written from a very interesting point | 


of view. It would seem as if the author himself did not 
know quite how timely it is, or how valuable a book for the 


American public. Without revealing the plan of the story 7 


to the reader, we may say that it is written by a man who has 


had the experience in Germany of the terrible tyranny of | 


is now used as a proper — 


what in Germany they call Bureaucracy. He has seen how | 


this thing operates in that gigantic machine which is called 
the German army. The satire and the argument of his book 
are devoted to showing how great would be the dangers of 
such Bureaucracy in the industrial army which is proposed for 
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thing, © 


fetich 4 the future. Now it is in this way that the experience of one 
erica, 4 nation really comes to the aid of another. Such a contribu- 
yvern- — tion to the literature of the subject makes one wish more 
‘ own — than ever for wider criticism than we have, by the students of 
sixty- d one country of the affairs of another. It also makes us grate- 


their — ful that we do receive from Europe men of the intelligence 
and ability of Mr. Michaelis, who have lived long enough in 
enny- — this country to understand our affairs, and are able to give us 


over- _ the experience of people who have tried other experiments. 
4 A gentleman who writes under the name of Arthur Dudley 

ite as 4 Vinton has made another amusing sequel to Mr. Bellamy’s 

» who | book, which he calls ‘* Looking Further Backward.” His 


) difficulty with the plan is that it makes people so peaceful. 
He is afraid that the America of Mr. Bellamy’s time will be 
conquered by a horde of barbarians from China. It ought 





ies 


nven- 


1 him ~ to be said that some of the best military authorities of Europe 
ed by 4 —Sir Garnet Wolseley among others—have expressed the 
deed, |) same fear of the civilization of Europe. We are very confi- 
roper q dent that Europe will hold its own against all barbarians ; so 
| Mr. ; was the Roman Empire in the days of the Antonines. For 
which ~ all that, people who were called barbarians overwhelmed the 
reply ~ Roman Empire before the end of the fifth century, and a 


» our | wholly new form of civilization came in. Whether such 
f the | waves of barbarism are impending now is one of those things 
amy’s | which no fellow can find out. But a young and spirited 
point | author like Mr. Vinton has a perfect right to offer his contri- 
1 not |) bution to the great discussion. 

- M. de Laveleye, in the Contemporary Review for January 
last, made a severe attack on the theory of Mr. Bellamy’s 
book, for which he got a very fit reply from that gentleman. 
It was painful to see that so intelligent a writer as M. de 
Laveleye was willing to speak merely from his own point of 
alled | view, without taking the trouble to ask whether there might 
book | not be quite different views on the same subject, and appar- 
rs of & ently quite indifferent to those lines of observation which had 
not come into his special studies. 

Mr. William Morris, in ‘*‘ News from Nowhere,” does not 
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take the trouble to go into_any political or social speculation. fi 
There is no argument pretended in the book from the begin- 4 ‘ 
ning to the end. It is simply an esthetic plea for more beauty ~ f 
in life. Thus the English railways were abolished and go into ] 
decay, because they are so beastly ugly, don’t you know. The ’ 


3 


principal characters spend all the time of the book in rowing 
themselves up the Thames, in a voyage of three or four days, — 
because they think it probable that at about that time their — f 
services may be desired in mowing the grass, and it will be 
pleasant to know that they are doing their share in feeding ~ 
the world. They have a very charming excursion, and the 7 
whole is the pleasant idyl of three summer days. But nobody 
takes any pains to explain to us what would have happened if é 
it had rained hard all the time, and if, when they arrived at 7 
the hay-field, their services had not been needed. It is not | 
in this way that great social problems are to be met. This 7 
world is not to be saved by more doses of sugar-candy. It 
is true that Mr. Bellamy’s book was conceived and carried out 
as a jeu desprit, without any pretense on his part that the. 7 
details were to be accomplished in hard fact. It is true that © 
this is a good way to enter into such discussions — that, while 7 
there must be a foundation of real need to make them inter- 
esting, the prophet or idealist is not to be hampered by the — 
absolute restrictions of statistics or mathematics. He does | 
not offer himself either as a statistician or as a mathematician. 7 
At the same time it is idle to throw the whole domain of | 
truth, or the harder domain of what is called fact, out of © 
view. What we are all;hoping for — what the readers of this 
magazine, for instance, are working for —is the abolition of 
pauperism, the instruction of the ignorant, the diminution of 
crime, the reduction of suffering, and, in a word, the steady 
increase of the number of happy homes. % 
A recent paper by Rev. Geo. A. Jackson is an interesting | 
contribution to the same subject which was discussed in these a 
pages a month ago. Taking for his purpose the project laid 7 
out quite distinctly in the Mosaic law of the return of the 7 
land to the public on a jubilee year, Mr. Jackson supposes : 
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that the jubilant party triumphs in Massachusetts in the elec- 
tions of 1895, and that the landed property of Massachusetts 
falls back in lumps of eight acres to the heads of families. 
In a very amusing and interesting way he attempts to show 
what will come when people thus ‘*‘go back to the land.” 
The chance of the men to whom eight acres of the top of 
Saddleback, or eight acres of the salt marshes off Lynn, may 
fall, is not very seriously considered. The paper is very well 
worth study in the special lines of this inquiry. We have 
heen glad to see that it has attracted attention on the other 
side of the water, and has been reprinted in London. 

As we are forever saying in Lenp a Hanp, the people will 
go back to the land when they want to, and will not go back 
until they want to. What is especially necessary, then, is 
to make what we call the country as agreeable, safe, and 
healthy for the establishment of homes as the cities or large 
towns are, or as they hope to be. 





LAW AND ORDER. 


HereaFrter a department will be devoted to the cause of 
law and order, and will be under the charge of Mr. L. Edwin 
Dudley, secretary of the International Law and Order League. 

There are now about twelve hundred law and order leagues 
in the United States and Canada. While our people have 
been accustomed for many years to associate themselves 
together for the purpose of influencing legislation, the com- 
bination of people for the purpose of influencing executive 
officers and endeavoring to secure a better administration of 
the laws is of recent date. It is not easy to learn just when 
the first of these organizations was formed, nor what particu- 
lar law was the subject of the first efforts in this direction. 

The law and order leagues came into being for the especial 
purpose of securing a better administration of the laws plac- 
ing restrictions upon the liquor traffic. In early colonial 
times we began to legislate to restrain the liquor traftic; but 
the laws then and since have failed of their purpose, because 
the liquor-dealers have made themselves an important factor 
in our politics, and brought an overpowering influence to bear 
upon the officers charged with the enforcement of the laws. 
The law and order leagues have been formed for the purpose 
of combining the influence and efforts of the law-abiding peo- 
ple to secure the enforcement of the laws which the legisla- 
tures have enacted to protect the people against the ravages 
of the liquor traffic. Hundreds of these leagues have accom- 
plished marvelous results for the benefit of the communities 
which have formed and supported them. In future numbers 
of this magazine the story of some of these leagues will 
be told, not especially for the purpose of entertaining our 
readers, although the stories will be extremely interesting, 
but for the purpose of instructing other communities which 
need similar work. 
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In 1883 the law and order leagues sent delegates to a gen- 
eral meeting in Boston, at which the Citizens’ Law and Order 
League of the United States was formed. In February, 1890, 
the eighth general meeting of the national league was held in 
the city of Toronto, in the province of Ontario, Canada, and 
at that meeting the name was changed to ‘* The International 
Law and Order League.” 

This general organization is a bond of union and means of 
communication between the numerous local leagues. The 
general meetings have brought together the active friends 
who are working in fields wide apart and under very dif- 
ferent circumstances. The interchange of views and opinions, 
and the questions asked and answered about methods tried 
and approved, have always formed an important part of these 
meetings. Great good to all has been the result. Future 
articles will give the facts about these meetings more in detail. 

For two years a weekly newspaper was published in the 
interest of this great movement; but the editor was compelled 
to abandon the enterprise because he could not give the time 
and work necessary to maintain it and perform his full duty 
to the work of the Massachusetts League, of which he has 
been the executive officer since its formation in the spring of 
1882. 

We publish this month the address of Hon. Charles Carroll 
Bonney, the president of the International Law and Order 
League, delivered at the general meeting held at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on the 20th, 21st, and 22d days of November ultimo. 
This address is one which should be read by all thoughtful 
people who desire to understand the duties, responsibilities, 
and limitations of the executive power. Many other most 
important addresses were delivered at the same meeting. 
Some of these will be given in future numbers. 

At present this magazine is the only publication which reg- 
ularly devotes any portion of its space to this important cause, 
and we urgently request all who are interested in the good 
work to become subscribers, that they may keep informed 
about the progress of the law and order movement. 








THE EXECUTIVE POWER AND THE ENFORCE- 
MENT OF THE LAWS. 


[ An address by Charles Carroll Bonney, President of the International 
Law and Order League, at Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 21. 1890. ] 


Friends of Law and Order: — 

Tue foundation principle of constitutional government is 
the truth that there are certain transcendent rules that even 
rulers should obey ; certain supreme laws to which even the 
highest official dignitaries owe a paramount allegiance; and 
without the sanction of which they would not be entitled to 
hold and exercise the powers of their positions. 

This is true alike in monarchy and in republic, for no man 
ean be King or President except in conformity to some fun- 
damental law, which is the source and measure of his right. 
There may, indeed, be a usurper of power, ruling by force, 
in defiance of law, but not a lawful ruler without the condi- 
tion stated. 

Government consists, essentially, in making and enforcing 
rules of public or private conduct, and in expounding and 
applying those rules in cases of controversy. Hence, govern- 
ment is naturally divided into the three great departments of 
legislative, executive, and judicial power. 

In the gradual evolution and development of civil govern- 
ment, it has been found that the duties of those departments 
differ so materially in their nature and circumstances as to 
require different qualifications for proper fulfillment ; and that 


satisfactory results can be obtained only by providing separate — 


and relatively independent officers for each department, with 
suitable connecting links between them. — 

To allow a person, or several persons who have made a rule 
for future conduct, to determine, after it shall have become a 
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THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 9 


subject of controversy, its construction, scope, and force, and 
apply it accordingly ; or to permit an executive officer con- 
clusively to decide for himself upon the validity, propriety, 
and effect of such a law, and regulate its enforcement accord- 
ingly, would be to permit arbitrary and despotic power to 
assert its sway, no matter what may be the form of the gov- 
ernment. If the Legislature enact a law, or an executive 
officer issue an order, or perform an official act, obviously the 
validity of the law, order, or act should be referred in any 
proper case to a disinterested and impartial tribunal for 
proper examination and decision, . 

In America the constitution of government has assumed the 
most definite form, and the great departments of power the 
highest relative importance and independence. Here the great’ 
trinity of government is most conspicuously revealed. Leg- 
islature, executive, and judiciary stand forth, each with its 
distinct identity and characteristics, yet are all united in the 
grand body politic of the government, and work harmo- 
niously together like the vital organs of the human body. 

If we observe attentively the course of the various govern- 
mental operations we shall soon discover that while all the 
work is imperfect, as everything human must be, the best is 
done by the judiciary, the most defective. by the legislative, 
and the most inefficient and inadequate by the executive 
department of power, alike in nation, province, state, and 
municipality. 

It is true that in the proceedings of the courts there is still 
undue delay, uncertainty, and expense which should be reme- 
died, but in most cases substantial justice seems, finally, to be 
fairly well attained, and the obligation to secure it is univers- 
ally acknowledged, while higher rules of personal and official 
conduct are declared and enforced than those which prevail in 
any other department of the government. Violations of duty 
are everywhere earnestly condemned, and, as a general rule, 
severely punished. 

Legislative work is notoriously poor. In quantity it is 
excessive, burdening the statute-books with worse than need- 
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less details of mere administration ; in quality it is crude and 
uncertain, requiring years of litigation to determine its real 
meaning and effect ; in motive too often partial and sectional, 
instigated by some merely local interest or grievance, and not 
properly limited to kindred cases. 

But it isin the executive department of power that the 
greatest surprises await us. We see, as we survey the coun- 
try, executive positions high as the thrones of kings, and 
richly endowed with regal powers, occupied by commanders- 
in-chief who do not command ; governors who do not govern ; 
executives who do not execute. We see those exalted public 
officers largely occupied with the affairs of the political party 
to which they respectively belong; and, when not so engaged, 
appearing more like the chairmen of important committees 


than as the custodians and administrators of great powers of 


government. 

It has taken a century to evoive and develop the meaning 
and scope of the national power to ‘* regulate commerce 
among the several states,” and after the lapse of that century 
there seems to be no adequate comprehension, in the general 
public mind, of the real nature, extent, and office of the exec- 
utive power, as vested under the American system of free 
government. 

The consequences of the almost universal neglect to under- 
stand and exercise the executive power of cities, states, and 
nation, have been and are most deplorable. Dangerous 
classes and interests boldly intrude into the fields of active 
life, and audaciously contend with legitimate business and 
with lawful authority for possession and control. Innocence 
and justice walk in dread of contact with disorder and vice, 
even in the highways of the people. The law-abiding do not 
feel that the strong hand of power is always ready to uphold 
and protect them, and repel assault. The ‘* peace and good 
order of society ” seem to be preserved almost as much by the 
forbearance of wrong as by the power of right. 

False ideas of government infest the public mind, and it 
seems to be a common notion that any person may, at pleas- 
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ure, dispute any public authority, and that the only recourse, 







- and in such a case, is a law-suit, more or less protracted, in which 
real | the wrong-doer will have a chance of success through some 
onal, technical defect, either in the circumstances of the case or the 
1not details of the proceeding. 
Let us, therefore, briefly consider the Nature and Duties of 
t the the Executive Power, with the purpose of promoting, as far 
;Oun- as may be practicable, its larger and more efficient exercise 
and for the protection of the people, and the institutions which 
ders- characterize our civilization. 
ern; & For the purposes of this inquiry we do not need to examine 
ublic all the constitutions snd laws that affect the various localities 
arty | to which the Law and Order movement extends; but it will 
ged, | be sufficient to take convenient examples to illustrate the 
ttees | principles involved, and the mode of their application. Amer- 
's of ican institutions are so largely an inheritance that we natur- 
' ally turn, at the outset, to the ancestral land for information 
ning of their origin and fundamental character. 
erce The essential principles of executive administration are sub- 
tury stantially the same in all enlightened countries, however the 
eral | details of their organization and application may vary in dif- 
xec- —_ ferent localities. 
free The Executive is defined by the great American lexicogra- 
| pher, Noah Webster, as ‘the officer, whether king, president, 
der- ___ or other chief magistrate, who superintends the execution of 
and | the laws; the person or persons who administer the govern- 
rous | ment; the executive power or authority in government.” For 
‘tive | the proper understanding and interpretation of this power, 
and 4 recourse must be had to the jurisprudence of its origin ; for it 
ence ' is an established rule that terms introduced into a law must 
rice, | be understood in the sense which they bore when first so used ; 
not | and that when imported from another jurisdiction they bring 
iold | _ with them the construction which they there received, although 
ood | it may be enlarged from time to time, according to a maxim 
‘the || of the common law, to embrace new cases within the princi- 
: ple involved, as they arise in the progress of human affairs. 
dit § We must therefore turn, in the present case, to the law of 
BS 
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Great Britain for light on the origin, nature, and scope of the 
Executive Power. What it was in that country when our gov- 
ernment was established it continues to be here, except as 
changed by our constitutions and laws to adapt it to the differ- 
ent conditions and circumstances of our people. 


Il. THE EXECUTIVE POWER IN THE MOTHER COUNTRY. 


In his luminous and authoritative ‘*Commentaries on the 
Laws of England,” the first publication of which was com- 
pleted in 1769, Sir William Blackstone, the most distinguished 
expounder of the English system of law and government, 
speaks as follows of the power under consideration : — 

The Supreme Executive Power is vested in a single per- 
son, the king or queen. 

This Executive Power of the English nation is so vested 
by the general consent of the people, for the care and protec- 
tion of the community, in subservience to the law of the land, 
in return for which the allegiance of every individual is due. 
Bl. Com. Bk. I., Ch. IIL., pp. 189, 190. 

It is a maxim in the law that protection and subjection are 
reciprocal. * * * The principal duty of the king is to 
govern the people according to law. * * * The king 
ought not to be subject to man, but to God and the law, for 
THE LAW maketh the king. Let the king therefore render to 
the law what the law hath invested in him, with regard to 
others, dominion and power, for he is not truly king where 
will and pleasure rules, and not the law. * * * The 
Laws of England are the birthright of the people thereof, 
and all the kings and queens who shall ascend the throne of 
this realm ought to administer the government of the same 


according to said laws. 

The coronation oath binds the sovereign so to govern, and 
to the extent of his power to cause law and justice in mercy 
to be executed. Ibd., Ch. VI., pp. 233, 236. 

The limitation of the regal authority was a first and essen- 
tial principle in all the Gothic systems of government estab- 
lished in Europe. 
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7 q In this connection Judge Blackstone speaks in eloquent 
yy. | terms of ‘* those inherent though latent powers of society, 
a ’ which no climate, no time, no constitution, no contract can 


“= ever destroy or diminish,” thus anticipating the majestic proc- 
- lamation of the inalienable rights of man, made a few years 
' later, in the declaration of American independence. — Ibd., 
Ch. VII., pp. 238, 245. 

Civil liberty, rightly understood, consists in protecting the 





” rights of individuals by the united force of society. Ibd., 251. 

ad The king is considered as the generalissimo, or the first in 

t, military command, within the kingdom. The great end of 
society is to protect the weakness of individuals, by the united 

— strength of the community ; and the principal use of govern- 
ment is to direct that united strength in the best and most 

a effectual manner to answer the end proposed. Ibd., 262. 

_ a The king is also the general conservator of the peace of the 


1, & kingdom. Ibd., 266. 

The proclamations of the king have a binding force, when 
they are grounded upon and enforce the laws of the realm. 
* * * Such proclamations must not contradict the old 
laws, nor tend to establish new ones, but only to enforce the 
execution of such laws as are already in being, in such man- 
ner as the king shall judge necessary. Ibd., 270. 

The sheriff is an officer of very great antiquity 
and does all the king’s business in the country. 

* * * He acts in a fourfold capacity, namely, as a judge 
in certain primary matters ; as the keeper of the king’s peace ; 
: » ina ministerial capacity, as an officer of the courts of justice ; 
» and as the king’s bailiff in matters of property and revenue. 
Ibd., IX., 343, 344. 

Of the powers and duties of this officer more will be said 
yj | under the title of his office, in a subsequent part of this 
| discourse. 

Let us now turn to the new world and note how the regal 
principle of government has been established here. For in 
some form it is essential to every effective organization of 
human society. 


* * * 
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WI. THE EXECUTIVE POWER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Constitution of the American Union declares that ‘* the 
Executive Power shall be vested in a President of the§ 
United States of America.” He is required to take an oath [ 
or affirmation that he will faithfully execute his office; and i 
will, to the best of his ability, preserve, protect, and defend : 
the constitution. He is made commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, and of the militia of the several states, when J 
called into the service of the United States. The power to/ 
grant reprieves and pardons is also vested in him; and with 7 
the consent of the Senate it is his right and duty to make . 
treaties, and to appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, j 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and other public § 
officers. 

The constitution also commands that he shall, from time to} 
time, give to the Congress information of the state of the [ 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures f 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient; and that ‘* He : 


: 
the 
con 
] 
that 


SHALL TAKE CARE THAT THE LAWS BE FAITHFULLY EXE-/ 
CUTED.” 
He may be impeached for treason, bribery, or other high| 


crimes and misdemeanors, and, on conviction, shall be 
removed from office. Con. U. S., Art. 2, Sees. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
The national constitution was formed September 17, 1787, 
and went into force by the ratification of nine states June 21, 
1788. By amendments proposed in 1789, and declared 
adopted in 1791, it was, among other things, provided that 
‘¢no soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house 
without the consent of the owner; nor in time of war but in 
a manner to be prescribed by law:” and that ‘‘the right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against UNREASONABLE searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated; and no warrant shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the person or thing 
to be seized ;” also that ‘‘ no person shall be held to answer 
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for a capital or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pre- 
sentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases aris- 
ing in the land or naval forces, or in the militia when in 
actual service, in time of war, or public danger.” Amend- 
ments 3, 4, 5. 

These amendments show, in unmistakable terms, what the 
people of that day thought the power of the government 
would be without such restraints ; and how great its authority 
still is in time of war or PUBLIC DANGER. 


IV. THE EXECUTIVE POWER OF TITE AMERICAN STATES. 


There is a general conformity of the State Constitutions to 
the National medel. Let us take that of Pennsylvania as a 


convenient example. 
It prohibits unreasonable searches and seizures, and declares 


that the military shall be in all cases, and at all times, in strict 
subordination to the civil power. 

It vests the Supreme Executive Power in the Governor, and 
commands him TO TAKE CARE THAT THE LAWS BE FAITH- 
FULLY EXECUTED. 

He is made commander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
the commonwealth, and of the militia, except when in the 
actual service of the United States. 

He has power to remit fines and forfeitures, and, upon a 
specified recommendation, to grant reprieves, commutetions, 
and pardons, except in cases of impeachment. 

He is required, from time to time, to give to the General 
Assembly information of the state of the commonwealth, and 
to recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
deem expedient. 

Ie may be impeached and removed from office for any mis- 
demeanor therein. Con. Penn., Art. I., IV., VI., XIV. 

The enrolled militia of the state are subject to duty, not 
only in case of war or invasion, but also for the suppression 
of riots, and to aid civil authorities in THE EXECUTION OF THE 
LAWs. Penn. Statutes, 1252. Title National Guard, Sec. 16, 
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The Executive Power is elsewhere similarly vested. For 
example, in New York it is vested in the Governor, who is 
commander-in-chief, and is required to take care that the laws 
are faithfully executed. In Massachusetts the Governor is 
the supreme executive magistrate, and is commander-in-chief 
of the military forces of the state; and in Virginia the chief 
executive power is vested in the Governor, who is the like 
commander, and bound to take care of the execution of the 
laws. In the other states substantially similar provisions 
exist. 

To illustrate this department of executive authority let us 
take an example from the heart of the Union, where is to be 
held the next great exposition of the progress of the world, 
that we may see what means exist for the protection of the 
people who will visit Chicago on that occasion. The organic 
law of cities in the state of Illinois, under which Chicago is 
governed, provides that the chief executive officer of a city 
shall be the Mayor; that he may remove any officer appointed 
by him, subject to restoration if the City Council shall disap- 
prove of the removal; that the Mayor may exercise, within 
the city limits, the powers conferred upon sheriffs to suppress 
disorder and keep the peace; that he may release any person 
imprisoned for violation of a city ordinance; that he shall, 
from time to time, give the City Council, which consists of a 
Board of Aldermen, information relative to the affairs of the 
city, and shall recommend for their consideration such meas- 
ures as he may deem expedient; that he shall take care that 
the laws and ordinances be faithfully executed ; that he shall 
have power, when necessary, to call on every male inhabitant 
of the city, over the age of eighteen years, to aid in enforcing 
the laws and ordinances, and to call out the militia to aid in 
suppressing riots and other disorderly conduct, or carrying 
into effect any law or ordinance, subject to the authority of the 
Governor as commander-in-chief of the militia. 

For any palpable omission of duty, or any wilful and cor- 
rupt oppression, misconduct, or malfeasance in the discharge 
of the duties of his office, the Mayor may be indicted, fined 
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not exceeding one thousand dollars, and removed from office. 

The right and duty of arrest are set forth in the criminal 
code of this state [Illinois] : — 

‘Tt shall be the duty of every sheriff, coroner, marshal, 
policeman, or other officer of any incorporated city, town, or 
village having the power of a sheriff or constable, when any 
criminal offense or breech of the peace is committed or 
attempted in his presence, forthwith to apprehend the offender 
and bring him before some justice of the peace, to be dealt 
with according to law; to suppress all riots and unlawful 
assemblies, and to keep the peuce, and without delay to serve 
and execute all warrants, writs, precepts, and other process 
to him lawfully directed. 

‘* An arrest may be made by an officer or a private person 
without warrant for a criminal offense committed or attempted 
in his presence, and by an officer when a criminal offense has 
in fact been committed and he has reasonable ground for 
believing that the person to be arrested has committed it.” 

Other provisions of a similar character might be cited. For 
other cities of the New World similar provisions have been 
made to secure the due enforcement of the laws and the pres- 
ervation of the peace. For example, in the state of New 
York a mayor or sheriff may call out the militia in case of 
riot, tumult, breach of the peace, resistance to process, or 
imminent danger thereof. 

In Virginia a mayor or sheriff may call for troops in case 
of a breach of the peace, tumult, riot, or resistance to law, 
or imminent danger of the same. 

In the Dominion of Canada the militia may be called out in 
aid of the civil power in any case in which a riot, disturbance 
of the peace, or other emergency requiring such service 
occurs, or in the opinion of the peace officers is anticipated as 
likely to occur. 

In the Provinces, taking Ontario as an example, the Mayor 
is the chief executive of cities and towns, and it is his duty to 
be vigilant and active at all times in causing the laws for the 
government of the municipality to be duly executed and put 
in force. 
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Vv. THE POWERS AND DUTIES OF SHERIFFS. 


In England the sheriff is the chief officer of the king in the 
county, and anciently the office of sheriff was one of great 
dignity and power. He succeeded the earl as commander of 
the county. The sheriff is the keeper or governor of the 
county. Asthe keeper of the peace, both by common law 
and by special commission, the sheriff is the first man of the 
county, and superior, during his term of office, to any noble- 


man therein. 

He may apprehend and commit to prison all persons who 
break the peace, or xttempt to break it. He may, and is 
bound, ex officio, to pursue and take all traitors, murderers, 
felons, and other misdoers, and commit them to gaol for safe 
custody. 

The sheriff is also to defend his county against the king’s 
enemies when they come into the land, and also against any 
rebellion, insurrection, or riotous assembly of the people. 
And for this purpose, us well as for keeping the peace and 
pursuing felons, he msy ¢ mmand all the people of his county 
to attend him, which is called the posse comitatus, or power 
of the county. 

If any resist the sheriff in the performance of his duty he 
may arrest and imprison them; and he may commit any one 
for an affront or breach of the peace committed in his pres- 
ence. Backus on Sheriffs, 1-8, citing Dalton on Sheriffs, 5, 
26, 355, and Blackstone’s Commentaries I., 343-4, 

In America the common law generally prevails, modified to 
suit the changed conditions of the people. 

A recent standard American work on sheriffs says: The 
chief executive functionary of the county is the sheriff. He 
is endowed with substantially the same powers, and is subject 
to the same liabilities, as were his predecessors in England, in 
the time of Alfred the Great. The lapse of a thousand years 
has made no substantial change in the nature of his office. 
Murfree on Sheriffs, Sec. 1. 

The sheriff is the principal conservator of the peace for his 
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county, and from that function is derived his power of mak- 
ing arrests for breaches of the peace, OR TO PREVENT THE 
COMMISSION OF OFFENSES. 

* * * * * . * * * * 


Ile is required, in his capacity of conservator of the peace, 
to suppress riots, mobs, and insurrections; and in the dis- 
charge of his duty to employ the whole power of the county, 
including any military force that may be necessary and avail- 
able for that purpose. Murfree, Sec. 1160. 

It is the duty of the person who has made an arrest to take 
the offender, as soon as convenient, before some magistrate 
for such further proceedings as Jaw and justice may require. 
Ibd., Sec. 1167. 

Says another authority: It is the duty of sheriffs, as con- 
servators of the peace, as well as of all constables, coroners, 
marshals, and other peace officers, to PREVENT every breach 
of the peace, and to suppress every unlawful assembly, 
affray, or riot Which may happen in their presence. If there 
be an affray in a dwelling-house the officer may even break its 
door to preserve the peace. Crocker on Sheriffs, 33. 

The United States Marshal is the officer of the National 
government who corresponds to the sheriff under the govern- 
ments of the several states. The marshal’s duties and liabil- 
ities are substantially those of a sheriff. The marshals are 
conservators of the peace of the United States in their respect- 
ive districts. Murfree on Sheriffs, Sec. 10. 

The Illinois constitution requires the election of a sheriff in 
every county, and the statute of sheriffs provides that each 
sheriff shall be conservator of the peace in his county, and 
shall keep the same, suppress riots, routs, affrays, fighting, 
breaches of the peace, and PREVENT CRIME; and may arrest 
offenders on view, and cause them to be brought before proper 
magistrates for trial or examination; and,that, TO KEEP THE 
PEACE AND PREVENT CRIME, or execute} any writ, process, 
warrant, order, or decree, HE MAY CALL TO HIS AID, WHEN 
NECESSARY, ANY PERSON, OR THE POWER OF THE COUNTY. 
Sheriffs’ Act, Sees. 17, 18. 
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Similar acts, declaratory of the common-law powers and 
duties of sheriffs, may be found in the statute-books of other 
states and countries. A new statute does not necessarily 
import a new law, but is often enacted to affirm and modify, 
or extend, some rule of the common law, venerable with age, 
and crowned with the honors of centuries of human service. 

The sheriff is the connecting link between the executive 
and the judicial departments of the government, and acts ina 
dual capacity. As deputy-governor he acts in subordination 
to the chief executive, while, as the agency by which judicial 
proceedings are enforced, he is subject to the orders of the 
courts of justice. 


VI. THE NATURE OF THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 


The nature of the executive power may now be considered. 
The great American Chancellor, James Kent, in his Commen- 
taries on American Law, published in 1826, discussing the 
executive department of the government, among other things, 


says : — 

‘¢ The object of this department is THE EXECUTION OF THE 
LAW; and good policy dictates that it should be organized in 
the mode best calculated to attain that end with precision and 
fidelity.” Vol. I., Lect. XIII., p. 271. 

‘*When laws are duly made and promulgated they only 
remain to be executed. No discretion [on that point] is sub- 
mitted to the executive officer. It is not for him to deliberate 
and decide upon the wisdom or expediency of the law. What 
has been once declared to be law, under all the cautious forms 
of deliberation prescribed by the constitution, ought to 
receive prompt obedience.” Id., 271. 

**The characteristic qualities required in the executive 
department are promptitude, decision, and force.” Id., 272. 

‘* The command and application of the public force to exe- 
cule law, maintain peace, and resist foreign invasion, * * * 
have always been exclusively appropriated to the executive 
department in every well-organized government upon earth.” 
Id., 282. 
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In his learned Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States, published in 1833, Joseph Story, one of the 
most distinguished judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and Dane Professor of Law in Harvard University, in 
discussing the Executive Department of the National Govern- 
ment, says :— 

«+ Energy in the executive is a leading character in the defi- 
nition of good government.” Sec. 1417. * This energy is 
essential to the steady administration of the laws; to the pro- 
tection of property against those irregular and high-handed 
combinations which sometimes interrupt the ordinary course 
of justice; and to the security of liberty against the enter- 
prises and assaults of ambition, of faction, and of anarchy.” 
Sec. 1417. 

«A feeble executive implies a feeble execution of the gov- 
ernment. <A feeble execution is but another name for a bad 
execution; and a government ill-executed, whatever may be 
its theory, must, in practice, be a bad government.” Sée. 
1417. 

‘¢ The ingredients which constitute energy in the executive 
are unity, duration, adequate provision for its support, and 
competent powers. The ingredients which constitute safety 
in a republican form of government are a due dependence on 
the people, and a due responsibility to the people.” See. 
1418. 

‘¢The command and application of the public force, To 
EXECUTE THE LAWS, TO MAINTAIN PEACE, and to resist for- 
eign invasion, are powers so obviously of an executive nature, 
and require the exercise of qualities so peculiarly adapted to 
this department, that a well organized government can scarcely 
exist when they are taken away from it.” Sec. 1491. 

‘¢ From the nature and duties of the executive department 
he must possess more extensive sources of information, as well 
in regard to domestic as foreign affairs, than can belong to 
Congress.” Sec. 1561. 

‘¢ The duty imposed on the executive TO TAKE CARE THAT 
THE LAWS BE FAITHFULLY EXECUTED follows out the strong 
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injunctions of his oath of office that he will preserve, protect, 
and defend the constitution. The great object of the execu- 
tive department is to accomplish this purpose, and without it, 
be the form of government what it may, it will be utterly 
worthless for offence or defence ; for the redress of grievances 
hr the protection of rights; for the happiness, or good order, 
or safety of the people.” Sec. 1564. 

Judge Thomas M. Cooley, distinguished as a member of 
the Supreme Court of Michigan, and as Professor of Law in 
the University of Michigan, in his Commentaries on the Con- 
stitutional Limitations of the Legislative Power of the States 
of the American Union, says : — 

‘¢ Such powers as are specially conferred by the constitu- 
tion upon the governor, or upon any other specified officer, 
the legislature cannot authorize to be performed by any other 
officer or authority ; and from those duties which the constitu- 
tion requires of him he cannot be excused by law.” P. 115. 

‘Such are the powers with which executive officers are 
invested ; such are the objects of the creation and organiza- 
tion of the executive department of government, and such 
are the safeguards provided here for abuses of the executive 
power. The disclosure of such powers must surprise those 
who have been accustomed to think of the American system 
of government as lacking in authority to maintain supremacy 
over internal disorders ; and, on the other hand, must delight 
the patriot and the philanthropist who believe that power is 
vested in the agencies of government for the protection of 


virtue and the enforcement of justice. 


[ To be continued. | 
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CHILDREN AS TEACHERS. 


E. A. KIRKPATRICK. 


From olden times it has been thought that adults should be 
the teachers and children simply learners, but in this nine- 
teenth century of civilization the greatest find that they can 
learn from the little ones. The best educators are those who 
have learned most from little children, and the most success- 
ful primary teachers are those who can see and feel things as 
children see and feel them. Authors of literature and text- 
books for children must now know child-nature or fail. Sei- 
entific philologists are beginning to recegnize the fact that 
children just learning to talk can in a few months teach them 
more about how languages are formed than can be learned 
by years of study of dead and living languages. Even the 


philosopher and psychologist are turning to the child for the 
solution of some of the problems that have so long bafiled 
them, and the practical moralist turns from theories to learn 
of children how moral ideas are formed and moral action 


called forth. 

The development of the race is epitomized in the develop- 
ment of the child, and the observer may read it in the unfold- 
ing pyschical activity of the innocent child, with more pleasure 
and profit than in the learned histories of civilization. 

Tiederman, Darwin, Taine, Alcott, Romanes, and other 
learned men have studied their own children scientifically, 
and taken notes on their development, while Perez, Kussmaul, 
and others have made observations on a number of children. 
Humphreys, Holden, and Noble have collected and examined 
the vocabularies of several children two years old, in order to 
discover the general laws of speech. Emily Talbot has col- 
lected observations of mothers on young babes. The most 
thorough and accurate study has, however, been made by 
Preyer, who carefully observed and experimented upon his 
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boy during the first three years of his life, noting down each 
day everything calculated to throw light upon the capacity of 
children and the order of the development of their powers. 
Much light has been thrown on many subjects by these inves- 
tigations, but a sufficient number of carefully verified facts 
has not yet been collected to enable us with certainty to dis- 
tinguish characteristics common to all from individual pecul- 
iarities. It has been made evident that not only must there 
be persevering exactness in observing and recording the facts, 
but that many of them can be accurately observed and cor- 
rectly interpreted only by one versed in physiology and 
psychology. 

Considerable interest has been aroused and many plans pro- 
posed designed to increase scientific knowledge on the subject, 
to bring parents into new and pleasanter relations with each 
other, and to preserve records of interest and value to. the 


family. Probably no more acceptable or more valuable pres- 


ent could be given to a child who has just attained his major- 
ity than a little book containing a record of his life from 
babyhood. The data contained in such a record would make 
it possible for him to obey the maxim, ‘* Know thyself,” and 
to guide his life by that knowledge, while the little incidents 
of childish life that give so much pleasure when remembered 
and related by the parents would be preserved and enjoyed 
by himself and his descendants. Parents who have engaged 
in such observations have not only learned to understand their 
children better and been drawn into closer relations with 
them, but have also found the task most interesting and 
delightful. 

It will probably be years before the observations of many 
scientists on children can be collected, but, in the meantime, 
a father, mother, or older sister of ordinary intelligence can, 
by exercising patience and care, observe and record certain 
fucts of child-development that will be as important and _reli- 
able as those furnished by the most learned scientist. These 
observations, also, are those made at the most interesting age 
of the child’s life — the period of the development of ‘speech. 
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With a little care the mother can easily record the develop- 
ment of language in her cunning little prattler — an evolution 
as remarkable and full of interest as that traced by the phil- 
ologist in the languages of the various races in different ages, 
and throwing as much light on the origin of speech in man and 
the laws of its development. The mother who will make out 
a list of all the words now used by her little language-learner, 
and then carefully note down new words as they are learned, 
may contribute facts leading to results as important as have 
been discovered by scientists after years of investigation. 

There are two principal things to notice in such a study : 
(1) the development of the power of articulating and (2) the 
development of the intellect; hence it is necessary to keep 
two lists of words, one containing all words articulated by the 
child, with indications as to how they are pronounced, and 
the other all words used understandingly ; those used only in 
direct imitation, only at sight of pictures in a book, or only 
from memery, as in nursery rhymes, being omitted from this 
list. The first list would indicate the common difficulties 
encountered in learning to articulate, and an examination of a 
sufficient number would make it possible to determine whether 
there really are any general laws of mispronunciation such as 
have heen proposed. The second list would indicate the 
intellectual progress of the child as it learns new words and 
learns to use old ones with increasing accuracy, and to put 
them together into phrases and sentences. Words that are 
invented by the child and those used in a sense different from 
the ordinary meaning are especially interesting, and throw con- 
siderab’e light on the subject of how children classify and 
generalize. A child who saw and heard a duck on the water 
alled it «* quack,” and this word being thus associated with 
the bird and with the iiquid upon which it rested, he there- 
after called all birds and all liquids ‘* quack,” and later seeing 
the eagle on a coin he called that and other coins ‘* quack.” 
The observing. mother will note many similar peculiar yet nat- 
ural uses of words by her little one who is getting acquainted 
with this complex world of ours and learning the strange lan- 
ruage of its inhabitants. 
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After the child’s present vocabulary has been obtained as 
accurately as possible, its further progress can easily be 
recorded by noting down new words as they are heard (in 
alphabetical order). It will be found convenient to use sepa- 

ate sheets for each week, or perhaps for each month, in the 

ease of the articulating vocabulary. No confusion will then 
result, and on the back of the sheets may be given the pecul- 
jar meanings attached to words, the earlier attempts at put- 
ting words together, the later sentences of interest, especially 
those showing the characteristic grammatical errors, and other 
items of interest. Such lists of words, kept from the time a 
child begins to talk until he is three years of age, could not 
fail to give interesting and more or less important results, and 
a comparison of a number of vocabularies of children under 
three years of age, such as could be obtained by a few months 
of observation, would have a similar value. How much do 
the vocabularies of children in cities differ from those in the 
country or in villages? What is the effect on the vocabulary 
of associating with other children of nearly the same age? 
What influence does ease or difficulty of pronunciation have 
upon the adoption of words into the vocabulary, and what is 
the effect of special teaching by parents? These are a few of 
the many interesting questions that might be answered from 
such vocabularies accompanied by the necessary information. 
Notwithstanding these various influences many of the same 
words would probably be found in all of the vocabularies. I 
found sixty-four words used in common by four little girls 
two years of age. 

It is to be hoped that such observations by parents of chil- 
dren who are just learning to talk, will soon become common. 
If those who have begun, er will begin, such observations 
will send me the record for several months before the middle 
of next May (1891) I shall be pleased to’ compare them and 
report the result to the readers of this paper. If anything 
of scientific value is obtained it will be published, and along 
with it the names of those by whose patient observation it has 
been obtained. Besides the facts suggested above, the age 
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and sex of the child, and the nationality of the parents shouid 
be sent with the record. 

Those who intelligently and sympathetically study the intel- 
lectual and emotional development of the child from day to 
day will find it more interesting than any continued story, 
and will gain more knowledge of human nature than by read- 
ing the most vivid character-delineations. 


A PRESSING NEED AMONG THE OMAHAS. 


BY GEORGE TRUMAN KERCHUEVAL. 


Tue Omahas have taken up land in severalty, and one is 
naturally curious to see the effect of so important’a step 
among a people whom we are in the habit of calling uncivil- 
ized; one wonders if they live in villages, who administers 
the law of the village, if the homes are comfortable and near 
together, if there is a main street, if at night men and women 
trudge home through the darkening village, their day’s work 
done, and if they dress as we do. 

If one were to take the train west from Omaha he would 
travel slowly through a prairie country, stopping now and 
then at a small western town with half a dozen straggling 
buildings down a main street, and little homes dotted about 
the low hills; again the train would stop at a spot marked a 
town on the map, but not even a building would be in sight 
of the car-window ; and so over eighty-seven miles our tray- 
eller goes, until he stops at a town called Bancroft. It boasts 
of a postofiice, a land office, and a few stores, where one can 
purchase potatoes, calico, china, or firearms. This town is 
on the edge of what, for lack of a better name, is called the 
Omaha Reserve. Driving over the country from the station 
one passes through a farming district; rich, black earth is 
turned on either side of the way, cattle graze within a barbed- 
wire circuit, and unfenced fields of corn and wheat stretch 
toward and up the hills. 

‘¢ Whose cattle?” asks the traveller. 
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‘¢ The Indian’s and the settler’s.” 

‘¢ Whose wheat-fields ?” 

‘¢ This is an Indian’s, that is a Swede’s.” 

And so here before us stretches the solution of the Indian 
problem — fraternity, good-will, labor, fair play; a meeting 
of the white man and the Indian with one law for both. 

Two and three miles may intervene between an Indian’s 
land and his white neighbor's, so the Indians do not live in a 
village, nor have they any special village-man for head. The 
houses are necessarily far from each other; the Indian who is 
poorest lives in a mud lodge, those better off in log houses, 
or wooden houses. The administration of the law is the dif- 
ficult problem among the Omahas. 

Formerly tribal law kept the morality of the people. A 
man might be a polygamist, but the maximum number of 
wives was three, and whom he could marry was prescribed by 
an inflexible law. The usual number of wives was two. So 
strict are the laws concerning women that it is not safe for a 
woman to walk or ride unless accompanied by another woman 
or by her husband or an immediate kinsman, but now the men 
and women who come home fiom the eastern schools are 

‘bringing our manners and customs with them, and the Indian 
is puzzled by new social and civil laws. If one man is inclined 
to follow the example of his father and take two wives who in 
the state of Nebraska is going to trouble to prevent him? 

Formerly, if one committed theft the criminal must restore 
what he had taken and one-half of his own property. Some- 
times, beside this, all the Indian police whipped the thief; 
but now who in Nebraska is going to law if one Indian steals 
from another? Formerly, if quarreling and fighting were 
indulged in, he who gave the first blow was beaten by the 
Indian police, but now who in the large state of Nebraska, 
the county of Pendar or Thurston, will bother if Indians 
quarrel and fight ? 

One of the Indians tells me she never saw a drunken Omaha 
until recently. Sale of liquor was forbidden by the govern- 
ment, but now who prevents the Indian from using all the 
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fire-water' he wants, which results in the suffering of his wife 
and his children? ‘* Before liquor was introduced there were 
no murders, even when men quarreled.” (Omaha Sociology 
by Rev. J. Owen Dorsey.) Where can be found a better 
temperance-lecture ? 

Formerly drunkenness was punished by the Indians ; a man 
who had been guilty of this degradation was tied to a stake 
and publicly flogged by the police, but the courts sitting in 
Pendar and Thurston counties cannot bother about an Indian 
who drinks. 

Our civilization brought profanity among them. They never 
before used a sacred name on ordinary occasions ; their dialect 
did not contain an oath; we have brought to them our vices 


with our virtues. 

White people are building homes on the Omahas’ land 
which is unallotted ; who is to put them off? The Indian dare 
not, for he would be considered at war; the agent has no 
power over the land of citizens; in fact, what use the agent 


is for citizens is more than any one on the Omaha Reserve 
knows. On the other hand the white farmers about the 
Omuhas are more considerate for the Indian than for white 
people. If stray cattle get loose and destroy a man’s crop or 
are found in his corn-field he puts the animal in his shed or 
barn, and will not give it up until the damage is paid for; but 
white men have given back to the Indian his cattle and 
claimed no damages until the third offence, saying it took 
time for the Indian to understand the law. 

One of the Omahas said: ‘*The people speak of us as 
‘ fellow-citizens ’ now, instead of ‘ savages.’ They try to get 
our votes.” That is true, but the Indians are quickly learn- 
ing about our political affairs. The first year they voted all 
were Republican; the second year they were Republican or 
Democratic, and both ‘‘ scratched” their tickets. The Indian 
has had his own political life before coming into ours, and he 
will be a more honest voter than our recent immigrants. It 
is necessary, as one readily sees at a glance over these disad- 
vantages which the Omaha undergoes in his transition state, 
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that there be a Law and Order Committee upon the Omaha 
Reserve (I wish I had a truer word thzn reserve to use). 
Such a commiitee has been formed; it was urged by the 
women that such committee was a necessity; so it is, but 
almost powerless for the lack of funds. The members of this 
committee are poor, and live on farms far from each other. 
Some of them live over fifteen miles apart. To meet and con- 
sult on a case means to stop work on the farm, to take the 
wagon and team and the food for the horses, to drive some 
twenty-four or thirty miles across country. A day or two 








































must be given; there is the wear on the wagon over these 
hilly roads, the prospect of finding the member you are after ] 
not at home, and all this means the chance of only two out of ] 
the whole committee meeting. Miles have to be traveled to get t 
word to all the members of the committee, then some one has 1 
to investigate the supposed misdemeanor, taking care not to f 
accuse unjustly ; a sheriff from the nearest town, twelve miles 4 
away, must be sent for, and come to arrest the guilty person ; I 
then, after all this, where is the money to prosecute the case? h 
The state will take upon its shoulders only the expenses of n 
criminal cases. Can’t the Indian Rights Association or indi- ju 
vidual citizens who are interested in these new citizens con- hh 
tribute money, send it to Mr. Copley, missionary, Omaha it 
Agency, Thurston County, Nebraska, who is the secretary of 

this committee composed of white people and Indians, and th 
let him use it wisely to enable this committee to do the work th 
they undertook, but which it is impossible to do without some q 
outside help of money? We all agree that the passage of the si 
Dawes Bill was but a first step. Now here are a people who it} 
have taken advantage of that first step, and all who were pe 
interested in the Dawes Bill becoming a law ought to contrib- pi 
ute their help, if possible, to this committee, who are trying to ~_ 
carefully bridge the Indian over the chasm from tribal law to 

the law of their state. There were always plenty to see that re} 
tribal law was obeyed, and now we ought to assist in seeing ole 
state and moral law obeyed. I most earnestly hope that this the 
appeal will be met by the friends of these new citizens who the 
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a meet yearly at Mohonk, by members of the Indian Rights 
. Association, the Boston Indian Citizenship Association, and 
c all who are anxious for the ultimate welfare of the Indian 
t citizen. 

S Let me give you just one case to illustrate the difficulties 
against which this committee strive: it is a case of bigamy ; 
= the prosecution is conducted in the name of a member of the 
e committee ; the sheriff starts to arrest the bigamist ; commit- 
e tee then must hunt over the reservation for witnesses; this 
| done, they go to Pendar, twelve miles away ; theu the prose- 
e cuting attorney does not know what to do—has to be coached 
r by a member of the committee, for the statutes relating to 
rf Indian matters remain unthumbed by most lawyers; finally 
ot the lawyer takes the case up for five dollars, then another- 
ad lawyer offered to take the case for nothing. This angered the 
od first lawyer, who gave testimony on the other side that he had 
be gotten from the prisoner. Before the trial was over the- 
3 Indian was defended by four lawyers, but the judge was an 
2? honest man and the Indian was clearly found guilty, and the 
of marriage with his first wife decided legal. Three times the 
i- jury came in and declared they did not understand the law of 
ail Indian citizenship, and each time the judge patiently explained 
lad it. 

of During this trial the committee had to be in Pendar to see 

id that fraud did not triumph; they had hotel-bills to pay, which 

rk they could illy afford. Philanthropic work on a prairie is 

ne quite different from that in a city, where one can ride in a car- 

he riage, call a cab, or signal to a street-car to stop. The major- 

10 ity of people who engage in charitable city work are not poor 

re people, dependent upon a day’s work for food and home, but 

be on the Omaha Reserve it means giving up food, time, money, 

to working-hours of a poor farming people. 

to There are two parties among the Omahas, and both are 

at represented on the Law and Order Committee. There is no 

ns sheriff, no justice of the peace, no courts, nothing to enforce 

113 the law save these members, who have constituted themselves 


ho the Law and Order Committee. They, if assisted by having 
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a fund at their disposal, will punish polygamy, theft, drunk- 
“enness, and take means to put white ‘* squatters” off the unal- 
Yotted land of the Omahas. We have long cried, ‘* Give the 
‘Indian our law and make him a free man,” but we need to 
make it imperative that he obey that law. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 
BY GEN. S. C. ARMSTRONG. 


BeGinnine its twenty-third year the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute finds itself built up and needing no 
enlargement of its ‘* plant.” Its six hundred and fifty stu- 
dents of both sexes, averaging eighteen years of age, chicfly 
of the Negro and Indian races, from twenty-four states and 
territories, but including representatives of the different 
nationalities from every continent, are all well accommodated, 
and no more can be admitted. For the past four years its 
total annual expenses have not increased, though its attend- 
ance has grown from six hundred to six hundred and _ fifty 
boarding-pupils, and remarkable improvement has been made. 

No new buildings have been asked for since an appeal for 
*¢ Science Hall” in 1887. 

Intensive rather than extensive development is its great 
work, and that never was so active and hopeful as this year. 

Our energies are as never before directed to better work in 
the Normal, Mechanical, and Agricultural Departments, in 
each of which there have been marked change and vital prog- 
ress, without increase of current expenses. This has been 
possible because of the steady though slow gain of efliciency 
in our industrial departments. 

Visitors who wonder at the new buildings (what few have 
been added since 1887 have been from special individual gifts, 
not in response to general appeals,) cannot realize that far 
more vital improvements have been made not detected by the 
casual observer. 
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_- This institution is at a stage when its equipment of brick 
and mortar is as heavy as it can bear: it asks no more; deeply 
needing, however, more working capital for its industries, 
which would help reduce current expenses. 

An endowment of at least a million of dollars is hoped for, 
but the great and pressing. need is of funds to meet current 
expenses. Deducting fifty-five thousand dollars, the amount 
earned by Negro students, the net annual cost of the Hampton 
School to the public is about one hundred thousand dollars, 
or at the rate of one hundred and fifty-four dollars for each 
pupil. 

It should be noted that the school is open the entire year, 
reduced by one-half from June 15th to October Ist. 

Of this great cost Virginia pays ten thousand dollars — 
interest on the State Agricultural College land fund (Act of 
Congress, 1862). 

The National Government appropriates twenty thousand 
dollars to maintain one hundred and twenty out of our one 
hundred and thirty-six Indians. 

The school’s endowment fund of one hundred and ninety- 
four thousand dollars, with certain rentals, yields ten thou- 
sand dollars ; making SIXTY THOUSAND DOLLARS f0 be provided 
annually by the charities of the people. 

Not owned or controlled by state or government, but by its 
seventeen trustees, it is the people’s work. 

Every dollar that goes into its treasury is devoted to the 
purposes designated by the giver. This rule is inflexibly 
observed. Examination or inquiries about its accounts are 
most welcome. 

Hampton’s many years of extension at a cost of over five 
hundred thousand dollars — the ** plant” — seems justified by 
the extensive educational needs of eight millions, in time to 
be sixteen millions, of ex-slaves and their descendants, whose 
sudden, but justifiable, enfranchisement was a tremendous peril 
to the country. They are to be saved to civilization, and it is 
to be saved from them, only by a practical Christian training, 

Let us make the teachers and we will make the people. 
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Never more than now did the questions ‘* What will the 
Negro do with us?” and ‘*What shall we do with the Indian?” 
press upon the serious thought of our country. 

Our industrial system has been put into better shape than 
ever, with no increase of running expense, by a unification of 
its organization and management. Its special development is 
that of our ‘‘ Huntington Industrial Works.” Mr. C. P. 
Huntington, who established it in 1870, now makes twenty- 
three thousand dollars’ worth of improvements, doubling its 
capacity, and bringing hitherto scattered shops under one 
roof, simplifying management and giving each shop the stim- 
ulus of other shops and workers, and giving all access to 
steam-power. The Indian apprentices also will have better 
advantages than heretofore. 

The paint, shoe, and harness shops, and the so-called 
‘¢ farm-shops” (wheelwright and blacksmith), remain at the 
street-corner where they have been, where they get the advan- 
tage of trade from the neighborhood. 

The improvements in the Huntington Industrial Works will 
not be completed before December 15th. <A detailed account 
of them will be given later. They will probably be the best 
and most complete industrial buildings connected with any 
institution in the country, combining, as is nowhere else done, 
a large productive capacity (three million feet of lumber man- 
ufactured annually) with technical instruction in the use of 
tools, and lessons in mechanical drawing. 

Already the works have sent out several colored men to 
take important positions as industrial teachers in negro insti- 
tutions, and they will probably furnish many more to meet an 
increasing demand for skilled mechanics and artisans for the 
rapidly-growing practical education of the race. 
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A STORY BY E. E. HALE. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Knox had not seen the interior of a day palace car 
for eight years. She had seen nothing like one in crossing 
from Rome to Liverpool. 

As for poor Frau Berlitz and her little girl, they were too 
much dazed to be excited or surprised about anything. But 
Mrs. Knox was amused and interested. She had lived in a 
palace before —if ‘‘ palace” be the English of ** palazzo” — and 
she pleased herself by au analysis of her surroundings, which 
showed how much she had here which she had not there — 
how much she had there which she had not here; and, in 
short, how little the two palaces were like each other. 

The P. P. C. man came and told her how much was the 
rent of the palace for a day, and she paid her part of it. It 
occurred to her that for her apartment in it, and the frau’s 
and the little fraulein, she paid at rather higher rates than she 
had paid in Italy for the same period in the larger apartments 
which she occupied in a larger palace there. And then she 
pleased herself with comparing the P. P. C. man with the peo- 
ple who attend to the daily needs of the Italian palace, and 
that question recurred, so curious to all travellers just return- 
ing from Europe, how is it that a P. P. C. man does not bid 
good-bye, but is the person to welcome you, perhaps on your 
first experience of palace life. 

The company was a day company —that is, it consisted 
mostly of women. <A few grey-whiskered men came into the 
car before it started, and kissed the lonely daughters, who were 
to go forth unescorted and alone to the journey of life. Then 
there was one quartette who were, most clearly, a bride and 
bridegroom, with the attendant best-man and first bride-maid. 
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The lavishness of flowers showed this — the lady’s absolutely 
new boots showed it. No woman except a bride travels in 
boots fresh from the shop. If these signs had failed it would 
have been certain that these two young people had been only 
just now married, because the husband never left the bride on 
any pretext. He feared that some Sabine rape would capture 
her if she were out of his sight for a moment, and would take 
her to some new-built towers of some unnamed Rome. 

All these details Mrs. Knox gradually worked out as they 
rode, and as the peerless view of the Hudson, more beautiful 
to her than ever, unrolled itself before her. No, the news- 
boy could not tempt her with his books. They were of names 
unknown to her. The paper was thick with lime which had 
been. wrought into the pulp. A special sort of paper, very 
thick, is made for just that sort of literature where it is sup- 
posed that you want most for your money, and also supposed 
that you will not see that salesman again. But at the first 
Mrs. Knox did not care to read. 

The boy offers you books first, because if you take a 
book it costs at least thirty-five cents. He offers you mag- 
azines on his second visit, because you may buy LEND a 
Hanp, which will cost only twenty cents. Not till his third 
round does he offer you Z/arper’s Weekly or the Bazar, 
because these are cheaper still. 


: She did buy a pretty child’s book for the younger of her 
companions. She found in her bag a copy of ** Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales,” elegantly illustrated, which she had borrowed 
from Mrs. Lagrange’s house for just this emergency. The 


newsboy, changing his occupation, now became the purveyor 
of fruit for the palace, and Mrs. Knox bought bananas for 
the amazed German mother and her child, who had never 
seen such fruit before, and began to believe that the wonders 
which they had heard of, incredulous, were all likely to prove 
true. 

Mrs. Knox threw off all her ** things” which could be dis- 
pensed with. . Men have no such extra ‘things ” in summer, 
unless the etiquettes permit them to sit in their shirt-sleeves, as 
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ee A oof 
in Western cars you sometimes do. But women always have., 
some extra, which, if their balloon were sinking, could be. 
flung away. The sir was hot, but not so hot as the street-car 
in New York had been, nor as Madison Avenue had been, ; 
when she sat at the teamster’s side. 

She did not want to read; yet she pleased herself with 
going to the palace library, which she had noticed as she. 
entered, that she might see what was provided for crowned 
heads on their travels. She had taken, at random, a volume . 
from the ¢* Little Classics,” and was just returning to her seat | 
with it when a lady stepped out from the little ‘* drawing-. 
room,” so-called, and raised both her hands: ‘¢ Sybil Fur- 
ness — it is certainly you! or Sybil Knox, I ought to say.” 

The traveller, seeking for home, —disappointed to this 
moment — felt now that she had found it. 

** My dear Jane, is it really you?” and the two kissed each 
other, with kissing which was real kissing. No obtrusive 
veil, or coy cheek, but the kiss which meant affectionate joy 
of meeting. 

A seat was found big enough for both in the little cabin, 
where were Mrs. Wildair and her daughter. The daughter, 
after she had been shown to Mrs. Knox, was sent to occupy 
her sent. And the two old school-mates, who had not seen 
each other for ten years, — not since they left Miss Porter at 
Farmington, with all life before them — now plunged into the 
Odyssey and ASneid of their adventures and wanderings since 
those days. 

The joy of Sybil Knox at the meeting was indescribable. 
Till now, indeed, she had not known that she was disap- 
pointed in her arrival. But she had been disappointed. 
Something had weighed on her which she would not analyze, 
The truth was that, though she had not expected to be inter- 
viewed, and had not supposed that the same people would be 
waiting on the pier to wave handkerchiefs who waved them. 
when she sailed, — ah! in other days, indeed !— though she 
had not expected this, she had thought somebody would know 
her. But nobody had known her and she had known nobody. 
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Even the Lagrange’s servants had been new people. There 
was a nice girl in old times at one particular counter at 
Macy’s, but that girl had gone. 

‘¢ Really, my dear child, I have spoken to nobody since T 
left the ship except porters and tide-waiters, and shop-keep- 
ers and the people at Arnold's.” 

‘s And you just home after a century! Well, now we have 
all the afternoon— you are going to Atherton, of course, — 
and we shall be together all the way to the Junction. Poor, 
dear child! you shall do all the talking. You know I never 
saya word.” And then they laughed at the old joke, for Jane 
was the most incorrigible talker of her year. 

She, too, had married, and as she had never seen Sybil’s 
husband, Sybil had never seen hers. He was a prosperous 
director of marble-quarries, not a hundred miles behind Rut- 
land. She had just seen her sister and her new husband sail 
for Germany, and was now going home to preside in the 
vacation revels of the girls whom she had summoned from 
north and south and east and west. ‘* Ihave to bring them 
together to wake us all up. We should be the least bit 
rusty, you know, if every summer some of them did not 
come in and show us the last sweet thing about tennis. John’s 
brother and his wife, whom you will like, always have a party 
of young people. And it helps along if I fill up the old 
house —one of the old Yankee palaces, you know, —nine 
rooms on the ground floor and three in the ell, and the whole 
three stories high, with attics in the gambrel. No: we shall 
not be crowded. I do wish you would stop a week and see 
how we go on.” 

‘¢T am not sure but I had better,” said Sybil Knox, with 
the least touch of sadness this time. ‘+I ought to learn how. 
You know I have to sweep and dust mine. I have to drive 
out the ghosts, and, I suppose, to change the carpets. I do 
not know that I shall find a curtain to the windows. I find a 
letter from old Mary Chittenden, and she says that there are 
potatoes in the bins, and that Micah Straw does not know but 
what perhaps he can let us have milk. So I am not sure I 
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shall starve. But for the rest, I must get things in order.” 

‘“¢What fun!” cried the jubilant and enterprising Jane 
Wildair. ‘‘I wish I could go over with you. We will drive 
across some day and help — it is only nine miles. But I am 
sure Mary Chittenden would not approve of me. My Mary 
Chittenden — the woman who runs me —is named Tryphosa. 
She frowns severely on my extravagances, though she is 
really ten times as wasteful as I. And she scolds the young 
folks all the time, and always ends in letting them have their 
own way.” 

‘¢ Shall I feel lunely, Jane?” 

‘*No; you will not. Some people would; but you will 
make friends. You will meet people more than half way ; 
that is all they want. Proud as Lucifer is every man and 
every woman. And good as gold is every woman and every 
man when you need real friends. No; you will not feel 
alone.” 

‘+ But, Jane, everybody says that I shall be killed with gos- 


sip; everybody says I shall have to talk of Mrs. Green’s blue 
ribbons, and Mrs. Black’s white cow. Now I am not grand. 
Least of allam I ‘cultured.’ If I thank God for anything it 
is that I was brought up by people who did not know what 
‘culture’ was. But for all that I do not want to talk all day 
about cows and ribbons, —and, in general, other people’s 


affairs.” 

She saw, before her sentence was half done, that she had 
struck on a chord whose vibrations grated. The irrepressible 
Jane was, for once, repressed, and when she spoke she spoke 
slowly. 

“You have hit home,” she said. ‘* That is the danger of life 
where five hundred people see each other, and do not often 
see any one beside. But, my dear Sybil, was there any act 
of Parliament which said that you and I should not meet some 
trials? Is it not your business, as it certainly is mine, highly 
to resolve that people shall not talk about black cows and 
white ribbons where you and I do the listening? I know I 
have made this the law in my house and in Lysander’s. And, 
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: Sybil, the hardest people to bind down to keep the law are 
these gay girls from New York who come up to play tennis in 
summer.” 


CHAPTER V. 


HovusekeerineG proved easier than Sybil Knox had dared 
to hope. Mary Chittenden was no fool, and the substantials 
of life, and many of its elegancies, had been well provided 
for. She found she should have enough to do in putting 
things on a ‘* peace establishment,” as the old books used to 
say. But, if she had had any fear that she was to be starved, 
or in any way physically uncomfortable, that fear soon gave 
way. None of the neighbors had promised any more than 
Micah Straw had promised. But the physical supplies were, 
in fact, ample. And, although she had no Fulton Market, 
she soon found that in a region where she had within a half- 
mile eggs, trout, poultry, lamb, or mutton, pease and beans, 
she was not going to die of famine. On Saturday her brother 
came over, with all messages and offers to help from his house- 
hold, at the mill village of Bowdoin. They were some twenty 
miles from her. He ‘* gave her points” as to a thousand mat- 
ters in the life she was resuming, and they had great comfort 
together in going back over old memories. 

She found, to her grief, that the old meeting-house of the 
village was closed. It had been voted that it should be 
painted, within and without. A vacation to the minister had 
been voted, and the whole church was in the hands of carpen- 
ters and painters. But Sybil said she must go somewhere for 
worship. And it was easily arranged that this somewhere 
should be at the new meeting-house, as it had been called for 
twenty years, some four miles away, at the Quarry Village. 

As it happened, the last service in which she had taken part 
was in Notre Dame in Paris. Her party had sat there in a 
gallery above the chancel, where the whole movement of 
priests and of people went on below them, and the noble 
music of the ceremony rolled in upon them from one side, 
without their seeing choir or organist. Here, at the Quarry 
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meeting-house, they were, and they felt that they were, a part 
of those ministering servants of the Lord who were, in what- 
ever feeble fashion, trying to join with angels and archangels, 
Cherubim and Seraphim, in His praise. ‘*So much gained, 
at least,” Sybil Knox said to herself, and for so much she 
thanked the good God, as she bent in silent prayer. 

For the place itself the contrast was even more distinct. 
There was a distinct chancel, separated by a rail from the part 
occupied by the congregation, and carpeted, as their part was 
not. It was one step higher than the floor of the church. 
Two steps higher, in a semi-circular recess, which ran farther 
back than the rest of the church, stood a mahogany pedestal, 
shaped like the drawings of a Greek altar, on which was a 
desk, on which was a large Bible. This was both reading- 
desk and pulpit. 

The church itself was ceiled with the rich unpainted pine of 
the region from bottom to top, and on both sides of the slop- 
ing roof, which was not shut off from the rest. The various 
colors of the wood gave a rich tone to the interior, far more 
effective, for architectural or esthetic purpose, than any paint- 
ing but the very best could have been. But the native eager- 
ness for colors had shown itself also. For every pane of the 
large windows had been masked, so to speak, by pasting over 
the glass some tawdry paper print, which, in crude colors, rep- 
resented what some one, who had never seen a stained glass 
window, supposed such a window to be. The moisture of 
the air had detached some of these papers, so that they hung in 
ragged festoons from their stays. But most of them remained 
to give a wretched suggestion of ‘* dim religious light.” That 
there might be something for children to look on and admire, 
when the words of the speaker did not interest them, twenty 
or thirty very large colored prints of scenes in the lives of 
David and Solomon were nailed upon the walls. The decora- 
tions of Christmas had triumphed over any suggestions of Lent 
which had ever been heard there, and the nails which held 
these pictures were still hung with wreaths of holly, though 
it was in the heart of summer. 
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When the party from Ascott entered the church the peoplo 
assembled were singing. This was not as part of the regular 
service, but as a sort of friendly exercise in music among 
themselves, and this singing of one and another familiar 
hymn went on until precisely the time of service. Then the 
leader of the singing laid down his book and walked up the 
central aisle, up the steps to the higher platform, opened the 
Bible, and marked the places where he meant to read. For 
it proved that he was the preacher. 

He was rather awkward in movement. His face and hands 
were those of a man a good deal exposed to the weather. 
His dress was of simple black, his neck-tie was black, and 
there was nothing in all his costume to suggest any difference 
between his occupation and that of any other man dressed in 
black whom you might meet in a shop or on the train. Mrs. 
Knox fancied that he was almost aggressively ‘‘ secular” in 
his way of moving his chair when he sat down, and of throw- 
ing his great-coat on another chair. But here she was wrong. 
He had never associated the idea of ritual with his move- 
ments at or near the pulpit; indeed, he had never seen any 
one who had. Simply, he meant to do what was to be done 
before the service began, and he did it in what was the most 
natural way. 

He read a hymn — the congregation found it in their books 
as he did so, and rose, —and a young girl, with a face of a 
saint, which Mrs. Knox found one of the sweetest she ever 
saw, walked quietly to a reed organ which stood in front of 
the pews, took her seat, and began to play the tune. Fortu- 
nately, as these visitors thought, the girl faced the whole con- 
gregation, so that they were able to watch that sweet face 
without rudeness, and to enjoy the shades of expression 
which passed over it as she tried, with the wretched whine of 
the reeds, to give some dignity to Lowell Mason’s music, and 
Oliver Holden’s. The people sang promptly and heartily. 
Mrs. Knox joined with them and had, by this time, well forgot- 
ten Notre Dame. She knew that she was ordained herself to 
certain services in the business the good God has in hand, and 
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it was a comfort to her that the ceremonial in which they 
engaged recognized her ordination. All parties stood while 
they sang; then all sat down suddenly, and bowed their 
heads upon their hands, resting upon the seats before them, 
but no one kneeled, if, indeed, kneeling had been physi- 
cally possible, as the seats were arranged. Mrs. Knox 
heard no invitation to pray, but the minister, without 
book or audible invitation to the people, addressed ‘ Al- 
mighty God, our Father in Heaven;” and in words at first 
broken, and perhaps a little disconnected, came more and 
more to a plea with God that He would reveal Himself 
then and there, and the hope that they who were addressing 
Him might come into the consciousness of such presence of 
His. So earnest and so eager did he become that he even 
shouted at times, and poor Sybil Knox was startled from her 
devotion to a wish, almost angry, that the man was not there. 
Then the reality of his tone gave her the certainty again that 
he was not acting, or pretending to anything not real, and she 
fell back more humble and less critical. Still, as she said 
afterwards, it was all a series of surprises. She was tossed 
high, or she sank low. What she did not say in words was 
still true, that there were moments, which she could not count 
nor measure, when she was wholly lost in her certainty of our 
Father’s love. 

At the end the whole congregation joined, audibly, with 
the minister in the Lord’s Prayer. 

At once, as soon as he had said ** amen,” the minister read 
the nineteenth Psalm, and then a lesson from one of the Epis- 
tles, and at once, again, he gave out a hymn. All this celerity 
of movement jarred on Sybil, used so long to the gravities of 
European rituals. The question even passed through her 
mind, was there a horse waiting outside, and would the min- 
ister mount and ride to another ‘* station” as soon as this ser- 
vice was ended? She asked herself if she had not heard of 
such things in the lives of missionaries or other pioneers. 
Here, again, she was quite wrong. This was merely the indi- 
cation, in an affair of ritual, of the national eagerness to get 
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on.and not to lose time. The people had never asked their 
Ministers to hurry. Nor had the ministers, in any conven- 
tion, voted that they would take as little time as possible. 
But in everything that they did in daily life the habits of 
two centuries -had required haste. The distances to be trav- 
elled were large, the forests to be hewn down were dense, the 
work of all sorts to be done was immense. And two centu- 
ries of facing the duties thus involved had bred in people and 
minister alike this habit of haste, to which Mrs. Knox did not 
readily adjust herself after the far niente of Italian life. 

They sang another hymn, sitting this time. Why they sat 
Mrs. Knox did not know, nor did any one else. The nervous, 
quick, sad-looking minister opened the Bible while they sang, 
to find his text, as if he and they must not waste time. So 
soon as the hymn was ended he announced it, and addressed 
them. 

If she had hoped, from the simplicity of the rest of the 
arrangements, that she was now to hear any frank statement 
of eternal truth, made with the freshness and vigor which had 
marked the addresses of the ‘* rally” of the week before, she 
was sadly disappointed. Up till this moment the minister 
had been unaffected. He had read the Bible respectfully, 
thoughtfully, and naturally. [He had sometimes mistaken the 
sense, she had thought, but he was seeking for sense, and 
what he had found he had expressed. He was not like a 
priest she had once heard, who, reading from the book of 
Numbers, read, ** The Lord said MorEOvER, unto Moses,” 
as if moreover had been the oracle addressed to the great 
leader. But at the instant **the sermon” began all natural- 
ness ceased, and the poor man entered on a function which 
he believed to be important, and which he had been taught by 
some one else to perform in a purely mechanical and almost 
unintelligent way. 

‘*Did you see me writing?” said John Furness, as they 
rode home. ‘*I know the law of the instrument so well that, 
s0 soon as we came to the word ¢ Physical,’ I knew that the 
next head would be ‘ Mental,’ and the next ‘Spiritual.’ I 
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thought it would amuse you if I jotted them down then and 
there on the paper. Here they are. Then I knew the second 
main head would be the man’s duty to himself, and here it is. 
You know the poor things have to have three heads always, 
like Cerberus. I was out on the third head. If I had 
preached the sermon I would have said something about God 
Himself, and His help in carrying on this affair. But he made 
that contrast between Death and Life instead. Still, you see 
I was right six times out of nine; I mean I had two heads 
right, with three sub-divisions to each. Is not that almost up 


to Cuvier?” 

She said that she had been comparing the functional char- 
acter of the whole address with the vigor and life of the 
speeches she remembered at a ‘rally ” to which in old polit- 
ical days her husband had taken her. ** It would be hard to 
say that this is because all this is specially religious. But 


what is the matter?” 

‘¢ Partly, I fancy, that this is full-dress, if you will let me 
say so. After all is said I doubt if the talk of a grand party 
is up to the talk of a hotel-piazza where the men are in their 
shooting-jackets and the women in yachting-dresses.  <At 
church everybody is on his best behavior, and if you will 
have company manners, why, you must have the dullness and 
dumbness which come with company manners.” But after a 
pause he added, ‘*I do not think that is so much to blame as 
the seminaries and the newspapers.” 

*¢ Seminaries ?” 

“© Yes. I never forget what Dr. Wayland used to say of 
them. ‘* They give us excellent mediocrity. We no longer 
hear ‘*them is,” in the pulpit, or ‘*I be,” but, on the other 
hand, we no longer hear Edwards or Hopkins.’ ” 

‘¢It would be better, I suppose, if we did not look at our 
watches, and insist on thirty minutes precisely,” she persisted. 
‘Thank you; I want to defend this good fellow. I do not 
know his name, but I do know that he speaks my language in 
my country. Ihave heard no other preacher for many years 
of whom I could say that. And I shall not believe that the 
man is insincere who offered that prayer.” 
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‘¢ It must be hard to make your doctrine come out precisely 
within so many seconds of last Sunday’s doctrine,” said he, 
in reply. ‘*St. Paul does not seem to have measured his let- 


ters so.” 
[ To be continued. } 


WHY AND HOW. 
AN APPEAL TO KING’S DAUGHTERS AND KING’S SONS. 


TuE Young People’s Department of the Women’s National Indian 
Association sprang into existence just a year ago, owing to a need. 
Many young people were commencing to realize that the Indians 
were human beings with hearts and minds hungry from neglect, and 
in a vague way were wondering what they could do to help right 
past wrongs and cheer and brighten some desolate lives. 

The Association felt this throb of sympathy pulsing through 
many loving hearts, and in answer said, ‘‘ We will have a Young 
People's Department, with a chairman who will take these out- 
stretched hands and guide them to the most helpful and necessary 
work ; who will also try to arouse interest among those who, though 
caring for many others, have thought and known little of Indians.” 

The idea was carried into effect, and a busy year of glad effort has 
followed. Bands have been organized especially for Indian work, 
some of boys, some of girls, and a few happily combining both. 
Many societies already existing have turned their attention to Indian 
needs, among them some circles of King’s Daughters and King’s 
Sons. 

In watching the astonishing growth of this latter organization, in 
noting its beautiful spirit of universal kindly helpfulness and its 
great power, the thought has come to me over and over again, ‘‘ Here 
are just the helpers needed for Indian work, and exactly the work 
to inspire earnest, consecrated hearts.”’ 

That is why I am now appealing to you through Lenp a Hanp. 
Let me tell you also why your aid is especially needed now, why the 
opportunities are so great. The present time is a very critical one 
for the Indians, the whole conditions of their life are changing. 
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The reservations are being broken up, and with them all the old 
tribal relations and customs. ‘The Indian as an individual, not as @ 
member of a tribe, is taking ihe one hundred and sixty acres of land 
which Government gives him a title to, and with the taking of it 
ceases to be fed and clothed by Government and becomes a citizen 
of the United States, with the right to vote and the necessity of 
self-support. The Indian feels the changing conditions, is restless 
and uneasy. He knows the past life he is used to has come to an 
end, and knows, too, that he is not fitted for the one before him. He 
is beginning to want to prepare for it, however, — here comes in our 
hope and opportunity. He not only wants to learn the ‘‘ white man’s 
way,” but above all he wants his children to be educated. More 
children are in school than ever before, the schools are better, too. 
This is decidedly our chance to change the Indian from a dependent 
savage into a good citizen, earning his own living; and to replace his 
old superstitious belief in “‘ The Great Spirit”? with a better knowl- 
edge of the loving Father. For the children everything is possible, 
they are so bright and capable. Will you help in the great work? 
‘“‘ How,” do you ask? The ways are as numerous as they are 
interesting, and there is something suitable for all ages and capacities. 
The Home Building Department lends money (from three hun- 
dred to five hundred dollars) to carefully-selected educated couples 
who want to build homes on their one hundred and sixty acres of 
Jand. Senator Dawes says this is one of the most valuable efforts 
being made for Indians. Each little civilized home is an object les- 
son of great value. Several circles could join in building one of 
these homes. In the same department is an Emergency Fund to aid 
by small loans in some special need. Perhaps an Indian woman 


wants a sewing-machine, or her husband a plough, or they may 


desire an addition to their house. All loans are paid back in install- 
ments, without interest. 

The Missionary Department calls for help in salaries, cottages, 
chapels, school-houses, and their furnishings; in boxes of clothing, 
too, in basted patchwork with which to teach the women to sew, in 
books and games to attract the children. The Association in the 
past five years has started twenty-five missions in tribes before neg- 
lected, nearly all of which, according to its plan, it has given over 
to denominational societies. Therefore it is continually able to open 
work in new fields. 
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Many bright Indian men and women need help while fitting for 
future usefulness as clergymen, physicians, teachers, trained nurses, 
ete. 

There are many opportunities to send papers and magazines (par- 
ticularly illustrated ones) every week or month to individual Indians, 
or to the reading-rooms of schools, where they will be extremely 
appreciated. As the chairman of this department has aptly said, to 
train them to be Americans and not Indians, give them our best 
American reading, and thus glimpses into our modes of life and of 
the events which make our history. Letters which have come from 
Indians who have joyfully received papers and magazines are of 
fascinating interest. Indeed, that is true of the whole work. 

A new department, sorely needed, and which I have thought 
would appeal especially to the circles, is that of building hospitals. 
The Indians suffer so dreadfully when ill for lack of care, or from 
ignorant treatment. Many little children die who might be saved if 
taken care of. The Indians love their children with passionate devo- 
tion, but they are very ignorant of the treatment of sickness. Tos- 
pitals would prove of greatest blessing. Any sum, however small, 
would help toward the building of a hospital, and bring comfort and 
ease to many tortured bodies. 

I shall be very happy indeed to hear from any circles of King’s 
Daughters or King’s Sons, or any other bands, and to answer any 
questions in regard to work. My earnest hope is that all, whether 
able to actively help in the work or not, may at least give it their 
thoughtful attention and deep, loving interest. 

Letters may be addressed to Miss Marie E. Ives, P. O. Box 1065, 
New Haven, Conn. 





CLUB REPORTS. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A cLAss of nine boys in the Sunday School has organized an in 
His Name Club. The president will make the tenth until a new 
one enters. ‘The ages of the boys are twelve, thirteen, and fourteen. 

One of the boys suggested the mother of one of their classmates 
of last year as one who would be grateful for their assistance. Her 
husband died this summer, and her son, who was a member of this 
class, is now on a training-ship, where he must remain until he is 
twenty-one. ‘The boys are collecting money with a view to sending 
this family a turkey on Thanksgiving. 


NEW YORK. 


I aM glad to be able to tell you that we formed a club of eight, 
counting myself, on Tuesday evening, September 30th. We meet 
once a month and call ourselves the Friendly Club of Ten Times 
One is Ten. 

Our dues are ten cents a month, and we have also a Birthday 
Fund. We shall have ‘about four dollars and thirty cents by Christ- 
mas, and we intend to buy some useful articles of clothing for a poor 
and worthy family where there are four small children. 

We have singing and recitations after the business is performed, 
and the girls scem to like it all very much. I think we shall add 
another member at our next meeting. 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


I senp a report of the work of the King’s Messengers, A. We 
are only a small club and have not done very much. 

We have been a club only a little over a year. Our first work 
was a scrap-book, which we filled with wood-cuts aad appropriate 
poems. During the summer we pieced a quilt, which was sent to 
the Crow Indian School. 
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We have often carried food and flowers to the sick. ‘Two of our 
members made ice-cream and sold it for the benefit of the club. 

We raised money to help clothe a little girl who was “burned 
out.’’ We also purchased towels for her mother. During the sum- 
mer we have had two little girls from the city with us in the coun- 
try for two weeks. 

We are now making nightdresses for the little blind boy in the 
Baldwinsville Hospital. We have only read one book, ‘‘ Louisiana,” 
by Mrs. Burnett. 


ROXBURY, MASs. 


Tue In His Name Club of All Souls Church, Roxbury, holds 
its meeting twice a month, on alternate Friday evenings, from 
October to the last of June. Last year there were twenty-nine 
active and two honorary members. This year there are thirty or 
more active members. One-half of the money raised last year from 
lecture, entertainment, membership fees (fifty cents a year), and 
Sunday contributions (about five cents from each member) was given 
to help carry on the work of the Roxbury District Nurse and Diet 
Kitchen; the other half for various benevolent works — paying the 
rent for several months for a needy family, clothing a boy and giv- 
ing him five dollars towards a vacation, five dollars to a worthy fam- 
ily, giving a graduating-dress and the making for a young girl, and 
donating sums for Christmas and Easter offerings where cheer was 
needed. The club sang several Sunday afternoons at homes for the 
aged, and gave a broom-drill for the pleasure of the smaller children 
of the Sunday School at New Year’s time. They hold themselves 
in readiness to do all possible for them to do in the work of the 
church and Sunday School, thereby learning to give themselves, 
oftentimes more needed than the giving of money. They held a pub- 
lic meeting during the winter to which other clubs were invited, hay- 
ing addresses from their pastor and friends, closing with a tea and 
social time, one of the young men taking entire charge of the meet- 
ing. During part of May, June, July, and September they carried 
on a Flower Mission, meeting Saturday mornings to arrange and 
distribute the flowers. ‘They were carried to various institutions, 
and sometimes to private houses, the names being kindly sent by a 
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Roxbury physician. They carried them frequently to the Consump- 
tives’ Home, and distributed the flowers among the patients person- 
ally, who came to expect the weekly call from the boys as well as 
girls. Some members of the club who were at home during the 
summer kept up their calls, and one wrote her special ‘old ladies” 
every week while away. ‘The mission will open its work again the 
coming May, and we hope to be able to extend its cheer and comfort. 
To have these busy boys and girls willing to give up their Saturday 
mornings was very gratifying to their president. Older persons 
might learn the lesson of self-sacrifice from these younger ones. 
They distributed a number of boxes of reading-matter, one box 
going to Maine, another to the northern part of Vermont. Their 
pastor takes great interest in their work, and finds much Sunday 
School and church work that he calls upon them to do. He has 
learned that the secret of keeping young people, especially young 
men, interested in the church is to give them work, and thereby 
make them feel they are needed. 

Seldom is any member absent from Sunday School, church, or 
club-meeting, unless prevented from coming by sickness. 


MONTHLY MEETING. 


THE monthly meeting of representatives of Lend a Hand Clubs 
was held at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 8 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
December Ist, at noon. Six members were present. Dr. Hale read 
a letter from a lady in New York with regard to the library at Mon- 
hegan, an island off the coast of Maine. A bookcase has been pro- 
cured, and at present the wife of one of the inhabitants gives out the 
books frem her own house. 

A letter was also read from one of the colored girls at Hampton, 
who had spent a winter North. Her bright accounts of Hampton 
school-life interested the ladies of the committee, who unhesitatingly 
recommend Hampton to the clubs. 

Dr. Hale announced that as soon as the money was paid for the 
beds which have already been sent to the Montgomery Infirmary 
Mr. Murduck would present ten more complete outfits. About fifty 
dollars is still needed to complete the payment on the beds, etc., 
already shipped. 
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Mrs. Buford’s appeal for help in Virginia, where there is a hos- 
pital for colored people, was read. Correspondence cuncerning this 
work should be addressed to Mrs. Buford, care of Judge Buford, 
Lawrenceville, Brunswick County, Virginia. 

The plan for assisting young girls to go South was discussed in 
more detail. The proposal is not to pay their fares, board, or physi- 
cians’ bills. It is simply to provide them with a chaperone who 
knows the best homes, and who, being a trained nurse, can safely be 
trusted to take them to their destinations. The salary and travel- 
ling-expenses of the matron only will have to be paid by contributions. 

A request was made for books to be sent South and distributed 
under the personal supervision of a lady who will soon go there. 
The books are to be given to poor whites and colored people for 
whom there is no other provision made. Correspondence may be 
addressed to Miss Sarah P. Brigham, 119 St. Botolph Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

One or two individual cases of destitution were brought before the 
committee, and measures were taken to render such assistance as 
would best aid and encourage them to self-support. 

The monthly meetings are held at 12.30 p. m. the last Monday of 
each month, at the LEND aA Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton Place, and 
members of Clubs and Tens are cordially invited to be present and 
take part in the work. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTERS. 


Leaflets and. Literature, Mrs. Bernard Whitman; Charities, 
‘Miss Frances H. Hunneman; Education, Mrs. Mary G. Tallant; 
Missions, Mrs. Andrew Washburn. These ladies may be addressed 
at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





AN APPEAL FOR SOUTHERN CHILDREN. 


THERE are thousands of white and colored children living in the 
rural districts of the South who have never had a book, juvenile 
magazine, or illustrated paper put into their hands, They are 
denied the bright pleasure of reading because they have nothing to 
read. In many homes throughout the North reading-matter is 
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stored away that would be of great value to them. The need is for 
useful, entertaining books to be the foundation of small libraries. 
Sunday School books are wanted, also. Children will be glad of 
back numbers of Zhe Youth’s Companion, Harper's Young 
People, St. Nicholas, Wide Awake, Pansy, Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, illustrated Sunday papers, and cards. 

I appeal to every church to appoint a committee to collect books 
and periodicals for destitute Southern schools. The value of this 
work cannot be overestimated. Small contributions of money will 
be thankfully received, which may be sent, with magazines and 
papers, to Mrs. Andrew Washburn, Chairman of Committee on Mis- 
sions, LEnD A Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 

SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 





THE CENTRAL OFFICE. 


THEY caught the Chief Saturday morning, at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Club of 73, and they asked him what he meant by the 
Central Office. The Chief laughed and said, ‘‘ You have touched 
me on my tender point. The Central Office is my pet charity. I 
know very well,” he said, ‘that people do not like the idea of cen- 
tral offices, and do not know why there need be any. But, in fact, 
it is in the Central Office that I find the material for my stories, and 
its romances are more romantic than I can describe. You shall have 
on the same morning a man come in to ask if the clubs do not want 
to subscribe a hundred thousand dollars for a medical college, and 
the man who comes in next to him shall ask if you do not know of a 
nice girl who would like to push a baby-wagon for an hour Monday 
morning. We are right in the middle of Boston, and our sign, 
‘Lend a Hand,’ can be seen of all men, and everybody who needs 
anything comes up to see if the clubs cannot answer to that need. 
Really, the clubs answer so often that it is not to be wondered at 
that people ask. Some of the young people tried to keep a detailed 
journal of the questions which were asked, but it took so long to 
write the journal that they gave up the minuter details very soon. 
What we know is that, at the end of the year, a good deal has been 
accomplished. 
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“This ‘good deal’ requires, in postage alone, somewhere between 
fifty and a hundred dollars, and though the publishers are good-nat- 
ured, and give us desk-room and office-room which we do not pay 
for, we always find that we can use money in dealing with all sorts 
and conditions of men, and in corresponding with all the world. You 
do not have a correspondence with eight hundred clubs, in every con- 
tinent and by every ocean, without feeling in touch with the life of 
the world, and it is that that gives the romance to the Central 
Office.” 

Then they asked the Chief which of all his charities of the Cen- 
tral Office was his pet. As he dipped out his chocolate with a little 
Scotch spoon, and ate a Carlsbad biscuit of a new pattern, he paused 
before he answered. Then he said, ‘‘ Perhaps the most picturesque 
of them all is the Siena School. Really, when I sent them fifty 
dollars from Portland, in Oregon, — one of the newest cities in the 
wor'd, to what, so far as I know, is one of the oldest cities in the 
world —I was very much pleased. It seemed to show how we are 
bringing the past and the present together, and how the East and 
the West are becoming one. But, for clear, sheer tackling with 
human suffering, and giving rest to the weary and strength to the 
weak, I suppose that every bedstead and washstand that we send to 
the Montgomery Infirmary may be counted in as among the very 
simplest of our charities. Still when that poor fellow came in from 
the Boston University, who wanted so much to work through his 
year, that he might take his degree, but was too black, alas! to sat- 
isfy the taste of the people of his own neighborhood, so that he could 
not earn money in the way he wanted to, I should have been very 
glad if any of the clubs had sent me twenty dollars for him. And 
when I scraped my foot yesterday against the scrap-basket, and heard 
the bells jingle, that reminded me that the Apache Indians had sent 
us a dozen or two of these baskets for sale, and that I did not know 
how their Christmas tree would be stocked if we did not sell them. 
To tell the truth,” said the Chief, ‘‘ the last appeal that is made to 
us is apt to seem most interesting — till the next one comes.” 
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ASSOCIATED CHARITIES OF BOSTON. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Wirnin the past year there have been nine hundred and 
five volunteer visitors at work, besides the paid agents whose 
devoted labor is needed to supplement that of the volunteers. 
To those already familiar with our society it is not necessary 
to state again the principles on which the Associated Charities 
is working. To others we may say that the central, under- 
lying idea in the society’s work is that, in order to help to the 
best advantage those who are in need, a full knowledge of 
their real condition and capabilities is essential, and, further, 
that with any material aid should go personal sympathy and 
friendship, that the gift, instead of being a stepping-stone to 
loss of self-reliance, may be 2 means toward arousing latent 
powers and developing energy. In most cases improvement 
to be lasting must be within the individual himself, and this 
is best accomplished by personal influence. 

The society believes that by the methods which it advocates 
more complete and suitable aid is obtained for those who 
deserve it; while from those who are undeserving aid is with- 
held, and fraud and imposture are thus prevented or discour- 
aged. Besides all this, out of the many families who are on 
the border-line between self-dependence and pauperism, very 
many can be, and are, raised to a position of assured 
independence. 

The tables this year do not give the number of families 
which have become self-supporting while under the care of 
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the Conferences ; but in last year’s report it appeared that out 
of sixteen hundred and eighteen families in the care of volun- 
teer visitors May 31, 1889, five hundred and three, or thirty- 
one per cent., had been self-supporting for a year, and were 
likely to continue so, which is substantial evidence of the 
truth of what is claimed for the society’s methods. 

Within the year one thousand and thirty new families have 
been referred to us. Of these one hundred and seventeen 
could not be found at the addresses given. The volunteer 
visitors have visited two thousand and thirty-seven families. 
In addition to this the visitors or the agents have personally 
investigated or dealt with nineteen hundred and eighty other 
families. In some ways the Associated Charities is simply 
the handmaid of the other charities, but this society brings 
about the personal intercourse of the well to-do with the 
needy on a scale which no other society except that of St. 
Vincent de Paul has attempted. From this intercourse spring 
in many instances cordial mutual esteem and respect. The 
one brings to this intercourse the advantages derived from a 
better education and more fortunate surroundings, while the 
other often sets an example of such patience and heroic self- 
sacrifice as are born only of suffering and adversity. 

Some of the most interesting work done is among the chil- 
dren. What the children of to-day are determines what the 
community will be in the coming years. Among the children 
a good visitor easily acquires a great influence, and it is pleas- 
ant to note thut for eight hundred and fifty-five children this 
year special work has been done; that is, work other than 
getting them into institutions or getting relief for them at 
home. 

If we examine the table which shows the nativity of the 
different applicants we find that «bout thirty-two per cent. 
were born in the United States, nearly thirty-seven per cent. 
in Ireland, and about twelve per cent. in Canada. 

These figures emphasize what is said in the reports of sev- 
eral of the district Conferences as to the difficulties which are 
met with on account of the lax immigration laws. 
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No matter how helpful the efforts of the community may be 
jn raising the condition and character of its Jess fortunate 
members, there is still the constant stream of new material 
pouring in, bringing with it fresh recruits for the army of 
poverty. That many of those who come to us from the older 
countries are persons of more than the average energy, who 
for that very reason desire to try a new country, is undoubt- 
edly true, but it is also true that many whose traits of char- 
acter are such as to make their lives in their own country a 
fuilure try to better their fortunes by coming here; and, in 
spite of the precautions established by the present laws, these 
new-comers seriously increase the difficulties of any success- 
ful and comprehensive dealing with the poverty problem. 
More stringent regulations on the part of the National Gov- 
ernment seem necessary. 

The need of industrial training, to which the community is 
gradually awaking, ought also to be emphasized. Among the 
cases of need arising this year thirty-three and one-half per 
cent. were chiefly due to lack of employment, insufficient 
earnings, or shiftlessness and inefficiency. The reports and 
the experience of workers among the poor show that it is not 
the competent and efficient who for any considerable length 
of time are out of employment. Generally speaking, there 
is no lack of work for those who are fitted to do good work. If 
the unskilled labor of to-day, which finds it so hard to sup- 
port itself, could by proper training be made competent and 
efficient one great part of the poverty problem would be 
solved. With regular employment and good wages come reg- 
ular habits and self-respect. Most people like to do that 
which they can do well, and a competent and skilful workman 
is not likely to be shiftless or lazy. Even in the matter of 
intemperance every one knows how much can be accomplished 
. by reviving self-respect, by arousing ambition, and by giving 
occupation to both the mind and the body. Industrial train- 
ing offers a fair chance of accomplishing much in these ways. 

The figures as to education in the tables contained in this 
report show that about eighty per cent. of those who are 
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referred to the society are able to read and write. That kind 
of education alone plainly does not meet the need; and it is 
to be hoped that the community will give more attention to 
the matter of industrial training, and see to it that the 
younger generation has the benefit of it. 

The various ward reports speak of the cordial co-operation 
which has existed during the past year between the various 
other charities of the city and our society. This matter is 
one of the greatest importance, since the whole plan of our 
work is based on the principle of co-operation, and only 
through that means can it be completely successful. We 
appreciate, therefore, very thoroughly the good will shown 
toward us in these matters by the other societies. In_partic- 
ular our thanks are due to the Provident Association and to 
the Overseers of the Poor. The Provident Association has 
been most kind in responding to the repeated appeals which 
we have made to it for aid and in joining in plans of action 
which have been discussed between us. The Overseers have 
made full reports concerning the families in their charge, and 
have paid courteous regard to the requests which we have 
made. They have also at once and before aiding referred to 
four of our Conferences, which requested that they would do 
so, the families which came to them for the first time and 
which they had not previously aided. For these families the 
Conferences referred to have succeeded in obtaining from _pri- 
vate sources such aid as was needed, and in this way have 
kept them from swelling the list of those who, through reli- 
ance on the public charity, are apt to setile into a condition 
of chronic pauperism. We feel that this is a great step for- 
ward; and it is made possible only through the cordial 
co-operation of the Overseers, which we take this opportunity 
of acknowledging. 

We have asked the Board of Police Commissioners to detail 
a special officer for beggars, as an experiment for a time, and 
to suggest that he look specially into cases of children beg- 
ging from house to house, our society to give all the help in its 
power. A hearing was promised, but, owing to the pressure 
of other business, has been delayed. 
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At the instance of Rev. F. Baylies Allen a committee of 
our Board was appointed in May to consider the establishment 
in Boston of a Savings Fund on the stamp system, and to 
take steps to organize a permanent committee, if possible, to 
take charge of the matter. This has resulted in the formation 
of an independent organization, the Stamp Savings Society of 
Boston, which begins work this autumn with Miss Gertrude 
T. Jacobs as cashier, and a central office at room 29, 36 
Bromfield Street. We anticipate a rapid accumulation of 
small savings under this plan, which asks the co-operation * of 
all who have opportunities of meeting those who might save. 

The society has published as No, 51 of its publications the 
laws applying to tenements in the city of Boston. The work 
of preparing this publication was done by Arthur B. Ellis, 
Esq., of the Suffolk Bar; and the information it contains is 
of real value to all who work among the families living in ten- 
ements. The character of the house affects in considerable 
degree both the minds and bodies of the inmates. A conven- 
iently arranged collection of the laws relating to tenements 
shows readily what defects in these homes the law will take 
cognizance of and require to be remedied. 

In closing this report the directors wish to emphasize the 
appeal made in the various conference reports for more volun- 
teer visitors. Those now at work cannot meet the calls made 
upon them by the new families constantly referred to our 
society. Our number of visitors this year is somewhat larger 


*The Central Office of the Stamp Savings Society is for supplies and 
information only. At the local stations money will be deposited in sums 
from one to fifty cents, and receipted for in stamps pasted upon a card 
provided for the purpose. Depositors can withdraw their money by 
having the stamps redeemed at these stations. ‘They get no interest till 
they transfer their deposits to the savings banks, which they will be 
encouraged to do. The local stations will be in charge of volunteer treas- 
urers, who advance five to twenty-five dollars for the face value of the 
stamps required to carry on the work. Various clubs, missions, etc., have 
signified their intention to establish stations. Convenience for the depos- 
itor and absence of book-keeping for the treasurer are the advantages of 
the system. 
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than last, but we need more. The Associated Charities is an 
organization peculiarly dependent on public support for its 
success. It needs the co-operation of the community in many 
ways. The more regularly people will refer to the society for 
information when appealed to for aid, and the more willingly 
they aid those whom our investigation proves deserving, the 
more complete will be our success; but over and beyond all 
this the personal influence on which the best and truest char- 
ity work is based can be gained only through a large body of 
visitors. Some must from year to year fall out of the work 
either through illness, absence, or other causes, and others 
must be found to fill such gaps and to meet the increasing 
vaulls. There is need of money from those who cannot join 
actively in the work, and of personal service from those so 
placed that they can give time, if only one or two hours a 
week. Those who wish to help the suffering by gifts can, 
through the work of the society, be protected from imposition 
and learn where their gifts will be most helpful. To these 
who wish to lend a helping hand to their poorer neighbors in 
the way of personal care and service the society offers the 
fullest opportunities, with the additional advantage that in 
cases of peculiar difficulty the visitor can bave the aid of the 
experience of others who are engaged in the same kind of 
work. For every one who has a heart to svmpathize with 
those in trouble and to admire the devotion and heroism so 
often shown by the poor, there is a field for earnest and 
engrossing work. To all such we urgently appeal to give us 


their help. 


THE poem which we published in the November number of 
Lenp A Hanpb entitled * The King’s Son,” and which has 
attracted attention so widely, was the jomt production of 
Miss Florence Wilson and Miss Mira Clarke Parsons. By 
mistake Miss Wilson’s nanie alone was given as the author. 





FAR AND NEAR. 


In November the first number of Far and Near, a journal 
devoted to the interests of Working-Girls’ Secietics, was 
printed. Press of matter has crowded out a notice of this 
admirable paper. Miss Chapin of New York, Miss Rowe of 
Boston, and Miss Morgan of Hartford are the editors. They 
are all personally interested in this comparatively new move- 
ment of Working-Girls’ Clubs, and their hearts are in the 
work. 

Said a working-girl in one of our Boston clubs recently, 
‘* They sent me the first number and I subscribed right off, for 
it had so many things T wanted to know about.” She spoke 
truly. It has wise articles, not too long, on the very topics 
in which many working-girls are interested, and to which 
others should be attracted. There are sketches of women who 
have been leaders in reforms, there are suggestions and hints 
tor home life, how to make the life and the surroundings more 
beautiful, the news of the world in its purest and best form, 
and letters and helps from all the Working-Girls’ Clubs of 
the country. Not only is it meant to benefit the working-girl, 
but all women who are watching carefully the ‘*signs of the 
times” wili find that the organ of the Working-Girls’ Clubs 
will bring them into the close contact without which the 
reforms, though wisest and most needed, cannot be wrought. 


Whatever gives rich and poor women a better insight into 


each other’s lives and aspirations is to be eagerly sought. 
Whatever can bring them together on a more sisterly footing 
it were sheer extravagance to go without. And so we hope 
Far and Near may be in the hands of every working-girl and 
every woman, richer in this world’s goods, who are striving 
for co-operation and advancement. 

Far and Near, published by the Critic Co, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. $1.00 per year. 





A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


Dame Driwpre’s CuristMaAs CELEBRATION is one of the 
simplest, most healthful, and attractive stories that the holi- 
day season has brought to us. Dear little Dame Dimple is a 
genuine little girl, with a lovable, roguish brother, and her 
unique plan of inviting all the dolls of the village to a cele- 
bration at the good old minister’s is original and touchingly 
successful. The book is illustrated with pictures of the dif- 
ferent dolls, which carry the adult reader back to childhood 
with astonishing swiftness. Miss Banks has written a story 
which will amuse and interest many a child, and all through 
the quiet humor and tender pathos runs the sweet, simple faith 
of the little child who *¢ shall lead them.” 

The book has been written to aid the Industrial School of 
Brooklyn. That should ensure a sale. But it is here recom- 


mended because it is a genuine cuild’s book, pure, true, 
bright, interesting, and sure to be a favorite with the little 
girl to whom it is given. 


DAME DIMPLE’S CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION, by Mattie B. Banks. Published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 


WISE WAYS OF HELPING. 

Tne Bell Street Chapel, Providence, has instituted a series 
of Sunday afternoon addresses with the above title. After 
an introductory sermon by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, the 
minister of the church, the course will be continued by Pres- 
ident E. B. Andrews of Brown University, on ‘* Scientific 
Charity ;” Rev. S. J. Barrows on ‘*Care of Criminal 
Classes ;” Mr. Percival Chubb of London on ‘* The Working- 
man and His Needs ;” Mrs. Helen Campbell on ‘* The Work- 
ing-woman and Her Needs ;”. Rev. E. E. Hale on ‘* Emigra- 
tion: Both Ways;” Mrs. Fanny B. Ames on ‘+ Care of 
Dependent Children ;” Mrs. Spencer on ‘* Intemperance,” and 
‘¢ The Home-Life and the Friendly Visitor” by a speaker not 
yet selected. 





PRESENT INDIAN TROUBLE. 


BY MRS. T. H. TIBBLES (BRIGHT EYES). 


Picture to yourself the effect were you to have lived your 
life thus far, with all its dissatisfactions, unsatisfied aspirations,, 
and wearinesses, without having heard of the life of Christ,. 
and some one were to come suddenly before you, some one in 
whom you had perfect faith and trust, and were to tell you: 
for the first time the story of the Bible in all its simplicity,. 
and of a Deliverer who would satisfy all your needs and 
aspirations. Would you not feel tempted to believe because: 
of your need? And if you have lived all your lives in the: 
environment which the highest civilization known to the world 
has brought around you, a civilization based on the idea of the 
Messiah, can you not realize what that story would seem 
when told to a human being for the first time, even though 
the human being were only an Indian who had lived all his 
life without the blessings of your environment ? 

I have sometimes been touched at the effect on some of my 
Indian friends of the ‘old, old story,” when told to them the 
first time. How literally they seemed to take the story when 
told, as it was in these instances, by some one in whom they 
had perfect faith and trust, who they knew had their welfare 
at heart and would not lie to them. An Indian is a man who 
has had to think for himself, having no books or papers to 
form opinions for him, and is more apt to challenge a state- 
ment or proceeding than to take it on faith, or submit. I 
came once on a little gathering of Indians who had become 
members of the Presbyterian Church. They were in the heat 
of argument and discussion over a line of policy followed by 
their missionary in church affairs. None of them could speak 
English or read. Nothing that I could say to them in favor 
of the missionary’s ideas had much effect until I told them, 
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that what the missionary was trying to do had been enjoined 
on him by the Savior Himself, and I quoted to them the Sav- 
ior’s own words bearing on the point in question. That ended 
the discussion. If Christ Himself had said so then it was all 
right. I have also noticed that in the little tulks and expres- 
sions of opinion that pass among them after the services in 
church on Sunday they express the most satisfaction if a great 
deal of the Bible has been translated to them and but few 
comments made. I have heard them say, ‘* I can understand 
quite well if the words of the Bible are told us, but if the 
man talks his own words I do not understand so well.” 

As for the Sioux, they having heard the story of the Mes- 
siah from some one in whom they had faith, they seem to 
have made the same mistake that the Jews did in believing 
that the Messiah is coming as atemporal ruler. I know they 
have been longing for a deliverer and their minds were ripe 
for the idea. They have begun to realize their loss of nation- 
ality through the enforcement of the severalty bill, which 
makes them citizens, against the will of many of them. In 
any community there are always some for and some against 
In those tribes where the major- 
















any proposition or measure. 
ity have been educated up to the idea that citizenship is inev- 
itable there will be little trouble in enforcing the Jaw, but in 
those tribes where the majority still cling to the faith that 
they can always keep their nationality the enforcement of the 
law will bring fright and trouble. All this was inevitable 
from the very nature of things. To many of them the loss 
of their nationality is like the cutting off of a limb to save a 
life. To some of them the loss of their nationality is worse 
than death. When I was up there a few years ago two or 
three of the better sort of men there told me they would 
rather die than give up any more of their land to the gov 
ernment. They said that in some instances when they had 
sold a piece of land willingly, expecting the government to 
keep its faith with them in the matter of pay, it had cheated 
them. We happened to be there during ration-day, and 
White Thunder, who is now dead, showed us the amount 
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given to a family of eleven persons, which consisted of a pint 
cup of coffee, the same of sugar, and a few pounds of meat, 
on which they were expected to live for a week. Ue said the 
rations were getting less and less every year. Although the 
government owed them a great deal of money I do not think 
that any one excepting General Crook could have made the 
majority of the Sioux consent to the sale of:their lands as 
they did last year. He had conquered them in the past and 
he had also shown that he cared for them. It was General 
Crook who said ‘*that in the course of twenty-five years’ 
experience with the Indians and the government I have never 
known the Indian to break a treaty or the government to 
keep one.” 


Now taking into consideration this standing grievance, that 
the government did not keep faith with them, that they really 
have suffered for food, owing to the system pursued in gov- 


erning them by arbitrary authority and irregular proceedings 
of a bureau, instead of by law, as all the other citizens in the 
United States are governed, and their fear of the threatened 
loss of their nationality, it is not to be wondered at that they 
so quickly welcomed the idea of a deliverer, and believed 
that deliverer a temporal one instead of a spiritual one. I 
have no doubt that there were those among them who did not 
believe, but adopted the idea for purposes of their own in 
order to bring about some sort of a revolt among the Indians 
against the government. I believe this has been done by 
both white men and Indians, the former for the purpose of 
making money if a fight should come off, and the latter for 
the sake of their nationality. There are unscrupulous men 
among the white people as well as among the Indifins. I 
think that the quiet and progressive element among the Indians 
would have been sufficient to prevent an outbreak, and the 
excitement would have died down quietly and naturally, if it 
had not been for the fright of the agent and for his interference 
with the religious dances. He was not to be blamed for his 
fright and inexperience if he was a new agent and had just come 
among them. These religious dances are common to every < {kif 
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tribe of Indians, and they are known under different names. 
In our tribe they are known under the name of ‘shell 
dances,” and they take place in the spring and the fall of the 
year, sometimes lasting for weeks, the dancing going on 
almost every night. I do not approve of them, because, being 
kept up so constantly and so long, they tend to make the peo- 
ple neglect their crops; but I do not think the white people 
have any more right to go among them and break them up by 
force than the Indians have to go among the white people and 
break up their dances by force. It is almost the only form 
of social enjoyment the Indians have, and if you cannot give 
them anything better in its place you have no right to take 
from them what they have. You cannot change the nature of 
a man by force, but you can educate him so that he will not 
desire what is wrong, but detest it of his own accord. 

I have no doubt that the excitement in the belief of the 
Messiah’s coming added to the excitement of the religious 


dances. Many, knowing of no other way by which they could 
do homage to the coming deliverer, wrought the Sioux up to 
such a pitch that a newly-arrived agent in his alarm would call 
for help. It is a question, I believe, as to whether the other 
white people immediately at the agency were frightened or 
not. The best thing for the agent to have done, and what I 
believe an experienced agent would have done, would have 


been to have gone among the peace-abiding element of the 
Indian community and interested the leading men whose opin- 
ion had weight with the others to co-operate with him in per- 
suading the Indians to drop the dancing of their own accord 
for the time being. 

I am sure the restless element would have paid some atten- 
tion to the opinions of men of their own race, for whom they 
had respect, and also they would have seen that the agent was 
not afraid of them. 

And for the ration-system I think it is a very bad one. If 
the government owes them money for their lands it should 
pay it to them in cash per capita. The Indian would then 
have no cause for complaint. He is as just as the most of 
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his fellow human beings, and, knowing that he was treated 
with justice, would act accordingly. 

The government has no more right to say how their money 
shall be spent, or spend it for them, than it has to say how 
the salaries which it pays its employes shall be spent, or spend 
it for them in rations or clothing or things they do not want 
or need, in order that contractors shall have the chance of 
making some money. There are Indians who will spend their 
money foolishly, and so are there white men, but the govern- 
ment, therefore, does not claim the privilege of spending it 
for the latter on that account. On our reserve, two or three 
years ago, the government, under threat of withholding the 
coming installment of money from us, required us to give an 
account as to just how we had spent the last money, and the 
government was to say as to whether we had spent it well, in 
order to decide as to whether we should receive the next 
installment or not. Just imagine all the employes of the 
government and of all the state governments being compelled 
to give an account of how they had spent their last install- 
ment of salary —the gentlemen of just how much they had to 
give for their cigars, tobacco, and neckties, and the ladies of 
what they had paid for their bonnets, handkerchiefs, candies, 
and ribbons. The Indians do not buy exactly the same things 
as the white people, but the principle is the same. An Indian, 
as well as any one else, has to go through the experience of 
spending his money just as he pleases in order to know how 
to spend it. If the Indians were paid their money once for 
all, and given to understand that they had noth ng more to 
expect from the government, when the money was gone they 
would go to work to support themselves, as they see all the 
white men around them doing, and as in fact many of them 
are doing now, where the annuity from the government con- 
sists of a few dollars a year, as in the case of our tribe, or 
none at all, as in the case of other tribes. The Indian is 
more intelligent than he seems. I have often heard them talk 
as sensibly and wisely as any one I ever heard among the 
white people. The trouble among them, as among the white 
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people, is that, alas! their lives do not always quite come up 
to the standard of their talk. 

If the money-question were settled as the land-question is 
by the severalty bill and, laws established on every reserve 
and enforced as they are among the white people, there would 
soon be no more of the troubles incidental to all ‘* class legis- 
lation.” The Indian is more amenable to a government of 
law than he is to one maintained by arbitrary authority, as 
are all human beings. 


THE COTTAGE COOKING-CLASS. 


One of the interesting features of a visit to Hampton’s 
class-rooms, work-shops, and various industries, is an intro- 
duction to the cooking-school, where classes of colored and 
Indian girls, in neat white caps and aprons, prepare whole- 
some and appetizing viands under a skilful teacher. But its 
big cook-stove is for coal, its cupboard is stored with all the 
needful appliances and conveniences of a New England 
kitchen; and not only the necessary utensils, but materials, 
for cooking are within easy reach. We have felt that for our 
Indian girls, some of whom must go back to the one or two 
roomed log-cabin of the prairie, with a wood-stove, a kettle, 
a frying-pan, and one or two spoons and dishes for their stock 
in hand as cook, a course in housekeeping of a very prim- 


itive nature was most desirable to supplement their regular 


lessons in the cooking-class. 

When our commandant was visiting the reservations last 
summer with a friend the latter remarked, ** What a good 
idea it would be if a little cottage could be built at Hampton, 
where the Indian girls could learn to cook and keep house 
with just such things as they will have when they come back.” 

‘*No need to build a cottage,’ 


> 


was Mr. Freeland’s rejoin- 
der, ‘‘ the cottages are there already.” 

This suggestion has now taken actual shape. The little 
house nearest Winona on our reservation is used for the pur- 
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pose. Four afternoons every week, after school, a squad of 
three girls take possession of it, and, under the wise and prac- 
tical supervision of Miss Washington, proceed to fit them- 
selves for future home-making and housekeeping out West. 
The other evening we were honored with an invitation to 
tea, and very pleasant did we find it to accept. Our young 
Oneida hostess received us very prettily, bidding us geod- 
evening, relieving us of our wrap, and proffering us a seat 
with graceful hospitality. The table was neatly set, and the 
raised biscuits, the nicely broiled beefsteak, and stewed pota- 
toes, furnished a supper for which anybody might be thank- 
ful. Please notice that the meat was brodled, not boiled, as is 
the usual custom among the Indians, at least in Dakota, that 
the bread was made with yeast, not fried in fat, and that the 
generous dish of potatoes was duly appreciated; a taste for 
vegetables being one that should be diligently cultivated 
among Indians. At present their menu is apt to consist of 
strong coffee, meat, and bread, in the preparation of which 
the laws of hygiene are by no means universally observed. 
This evening’s supper, including as it did a beefsteak, was 


more expensive than those which had preceded it in the week, 
when oatmeal, hashed meat, and other dishes had figured. A 
part of the plan being to teach economy, and how to make a 
little money go as far as possible in providing wholesome and 


nutritious diet, fifty cents a week, besides their flour and milk, 
is given to the cottagers, and in their account-books the cost 
of the different articles is carefully noted. 

This is good preparation for the day when the ration-system 
shall at last be wiped out. 

Some of our girls have much more comfortable homes to 
which they return than others, but even the most advanced 
‘an feel that in the mission which we hope lies before them, of 
helping their less fortunate sisters, they need just this training. 

—Tlampton Southern Workman. 





THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


WE are compelled once more to pass without a full review 
the completed volume of the Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. Our readers will 
recollect that the session was held in Baltimore in May, and 
Mrs. Barrows has once more admirably edited the narrative 
of the proceedings. The session lasted for seven days, and a 
very large number of subjects was considered, many of them 
by persons of wide experience, whose views have great import- 
ance for students of social reform. Dr. Wines’s paper on 
State Boards of Charity and Mrs. Lowell’s on Out-door 
Relief are contained in this volume, and they have been stere- 
otyped, so that pamphlet copies of them may be printed sepa- 
rately, and may be ordered from Mrs. Barrows. A series of 
papers on Training Schools for Nurses, with one on a plan for 
a post-graduate school for their instruction, makes an import- 
ant sub-division of the volume, covering nearly fifty pages of 
the report. In such a meeting it is, unfortunately, not possi- 
ble to give the time to discussion which one would like if all 
the speeches were good. At the Charity Conference almost 
every person who is interested enough to be present, however, 
is interested encugh to know what he is talking about, so that 
the discussions, though severely condensed as to time, gener- 
ally give some points which are of: value to practical workers 
and to students. Nearly one hundred pages are devoted to 
these discussions, which have been carefully written out from 
the notes of Mrs. Barrows, who is one of the best reporters 
in the world. The volume may be obtained by addressing 
her at 141 Franklin Street, Boston. The price is only $1.25 
for the paper copies, with an additional twenty-five cents for 
copies bound in cloth, and a deduction in price is made for 
persons who buy ten copies or more. 





INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE. 


To the Officers and Members of the International Law and 
Order League, and of the various Local Leagues in the 
United States and Canada: — 


Dear Frirenps — The rapid spread of the law and order 
movement to all parts‘of the United States and Canada, and 
the formation of numerous local leagues, makes it extremely 
necessary that there shall be some publication which shall give 
information in regard to the purpose and working of the 
organization throughout the country. 

The publishers of the monthly magazine, LEnp a Hanp, of 
which Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., is editor, have 
offered to establish a Law and Order Department in their 
magazine, to be edited by the secretary of the International 
Law and Order League. Twenty pages will be devoted 
monthly to this cause. LENpD A HaANp is an extremely inter- 
esting publication in other respects, and all who subscribe will 
receive full value for the subscription-price. 

We urge all the friends of law and order to become sub- 
scribers to LEND A Hanp. The subscription-price is two dol- 
lars per annum. Sample copies will be sent upon application 
to the publishers, J. Stilman Smith & Co., 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, Mass, to whom subscriptions should be sent. 

Fraternally yours, 
CuarLes C. Bonney, Pres., 
L. Epwin Doptey, WSec., 
Epwarp L. Bonp, Treas. 





REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston. — Instructive District Nursing Association. 
Fourth Annual Report. President, Miss Phebe G. Adam; 
Secretary, Mrs. W. T. Sedgwick. The object is to ‘* care for 
the sick poor at their homes, and for instruction in home 
nursing.” Current expenses, $4,498.14; balance on hand, 
$1.104.33. 

Boston. — Children’s Mission to the Children cf the Des- 
titute. Forty-first Annual Report President, William H. 
Baldwin; Secretary, Rev. Samuel B. Cruft. The object is 
to enlist the sympathy and aid of the young to rescue from 
sin and poverty the unfortunate children of a large city. 
Current expenses, $15,078.24; balance on hand, $19,312.30. 

Boston. — Ladies’ Aid Association of the Soldiers’ Home 
in Massachusetts. Annual Report. President, Mrs. Micah 
Dyer, Jr.; Secretary, Mrs. J. Sewall Reed. The object is 
to co-operate with the trustees and to assist in providing the 
necessary comforts. Current expenses, $983.73 ; balance on 
hand, $891.83. 

Boston. — Industrial Aid Society.  Fifty-fifth Annual 
Report. President, Rev. George M. Bodge; Secretary, Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman. The object is to prevent pauperism and 
to aid applicants for charity to obtain employment. Current 
expenses, $10,482.51; balance on hand, $1,188.70. 

Boston. — Young Travellers’ Aid Society. Third Annual 
Report. President, Mrs. G. A. Meyer; Secretary, Mrs. J. 
M. Sears. The object of the Society is to meet and befriend 
women and girls who come unprotected to a great city. Cur- 
rent expenses, $2,198.92; balance on hand, $1,128.67. 

Boston. — Provident Association. Thirty-ninth Annual 
Report. President, Hon. Charles R. Codman; Secretary, 
William Hedge. The object is to give wise relief to the poor. 
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It works in hearty co-operation with the Associated Charities. 
Current expenses, $20,377.53; balance on hand, $25,151.99. 

Lynn, Mass. — Boys’ Club. First Annual Report. Chair- 
man of Committee, George C. Herbert; Secretary, Clara B. 
Adams. The object is to furnish an attractive room to such 
boys as spend their evenings in the street, and to direct them 
in ways of morality, thrift, and self-support. Current 
expenses, $1,658.74; balance on hand, $14.26. 

New York. — Samaritan Home for the Aged. Twenty- 
third Annual Report. President, Mrs. James Hurry ; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Kinnicutt. The aged poor of both sexes, incapa- 
ble of self-support or who have no friends who can care for 
them, find here a comfortable home for life. Current 
expenses, $6,968.49; balance on hand, $5,649.49. 

PirTsBuRGH. — Association for the Improvement of the 
Poor. Fourteenth Annual Report. President, Mis. W. A. 
Herron; Secretary, Mrs. S. E. Lippincott. The object is to 
‘encourage and elevate the poor to a higher and better life, 
Current expenses, 


’ 


as well as to relieve their physical wants.’ 
$12,422.33. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J.— Children’s Home Association. Thir- 
teenth Annual Report. President, Mrs. Horace Kimball; 
Secretary, Miss Lucy H. Everett. The Association provides 
a home for poor, destitute, and friendless children. Current 
expenses, $3,426.29; balance on hand, $175.52. 

Roxspury, Mass. — Charitable Society. Ninety-sixth An- 
nual Report. President, Joseph G. Shed; Secretary, M. 
Everett Ware. A Society, representing various churches, 


that renders relief to the ‘truly unfortunate, indigent, and 


helpless of our fellow-citizens.” Current expenses, $13,- 
510.60; balance on hand, $41,038.65. 

Wasnineaton, D. C.— Home for Incurables. First Annual 
Report. President, Mrs. H. Sidney Everett; Secretary, 
Mrs. E. Phillips. The object is to provide a home for incur- 
ables of either sex for whom no other charity exists. Cur- 
rent expenses, $5,973.69; balance on hand, $1,470.31. 
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LITERARY NOTE. 


In the January number of Ze Jorum Dr. Austin Flint, of New 
York, will publish an article on ‘** The Revolution in Medicine.” 
Dr. Flint explains the method not only of Dr. Koch’s treatment for 
consumption, but the probable early extension of a similar system of 
treatment to most of the other diseases that are caused by bacilli, 
such as diphtheria, typhoid fever, and measles. ‘This is perhaps the 
first comprehensive and philosophical explanation that has been 
made for lay readers of the practical applications of the results of 
bacteriology. 








BAKER’S COCOA. 


Sratistics show that ninety-five out of a hundred men fail in busi- 
ness sooner or later, and the cases in which a firm sees fifty years 
of business life are extremely rare. It is certainly then a note- 
worthy case when a house dates its existence back to the close of 
the Revolution, as do Walter Baker & Co., the famous chocolate 
and cocoa manufacturers of Dorchester, Mass., who began business 
there in 1780, and for a hundred and ten years have made their 
productions the standard of purity and exceHence all over the world. 
The immense increase in the consumption of their Breakfast Cocoa 
is largely due to their sagacity in setting and maintaining the stand- 
ard of absolute purity in its production, thereby insuring its per- 
fect healthfulness and the highest degree of nutrition. No chemi: 
cals are ever used in its preparation, but only the action of the 
cleanest and most exact mechanical processes upon the best mate- 
rials; and at the Paris Exposition the gold medal for absolute purity 
and excellence was awarded to W. Baker & Co.’s preparations by 
the most eminent scientific authorities of Europe. 





